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Tractors Prefer 





If you have used Polarine, you know 
they do. If you haven’t, try it and see 
for yourself! A tractor lubricated with 
Polarine pulls away steadily, willingly 
— while a tractor that is not properly 
lubricated a of the oil by 
doing poor work. 


Of course, a tractor isn’t alive like a 
horse—but it requires good treatment 
_ the same—and rewards you for it! 

f you will lubricate your tractor with 
Polarine and see that the oil is changed 
every two weeks—or better still, eve 
week—you’ll get good steady wor 
out of your machine. 


With a tough film of oil over all the 
fast-moving surfaces, Polarine protects 
the engine from the grind of grit and 
the heat of friction. When the oil 
becomes thin and dirty, it is no longer 
able to protect the engine and fresh 
_ Polarine is needed. That is why it is 


(olarine 


THE PERFECT MOTOR OIL 





important to give the lubrication of 
your tractor regular attention — to 
change the oil every week or two. 


If you give your tractor good treat- 
ment — lubricate it regularly with 
Polarine—it will reward you by work- 
ing well— and lasting long. Tractors 

refer Polarine — and it pays to give 
it to them! 


For years Polarine has. lubricated the 
tractors on farms throughout the ten 
states of the Middle West. For years 
it has given faithful, dependable lubri- 
cation service. Farmers know that 
they can count,on Polarine to do a 
thorough job of lubrication—that it is 
a uniform product, always the same, 
always satisfactory — with the solid 
reputation of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Indiana) behind it. Polarine is a 
ood old stand-by that gives maximum 
ubrication at a minimum cost. 


To get Best Results — change your motor oil at frequent intervals. 





. For correct grade consult chart at Any Standard Oil Service Station. 





Standard Oil Company, 910 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


As Gees (Indiana) 
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SEVENTY-SIX THIEVES CAUGHT 


Wallaces’ Farmer’s Campaign Against Thievery Has Brought Results 


NE year ago this week, Wallaces’ Farmer 
Service Bureau inaugurated its cam- 
paign to stop farm thievery. If ridding 

the rural sections of thieves is any indication 
of success, we believe thievery has been checked 
in part, for up to date fifty-five thieves have 
been sent to the state prisons, fifteen have 
served sentences in jail, and six young fellows 
have been placed in the state industrial institu- 
tions in hopes they will correct their mistake. 

Of the total of cases in which Wallaces’ 
Farmer rewards have been paid, the largest 
number of sentences were passed on thieves for 
robbing hen roosts. Thirty-six chicken thieves 
are serving time for their activities in visiting 
poultry yards, The next most popular form of 
theft is hog stealing. Ten different convictions 
have been secured and the thieves are doing 
time. Automobile tires taken from two farm- 
ers, gasoline stolen from two others and har- 
ness, geese, calves and oats were the cause of the 
arrest and conviction of thieves in single 


rural thievery campaign. Several agents who 
were offering articles for sale, and taking a few 
chickens in payment, discovered in this way 
the location of the poultry house, In two eases 
reported, the agents didn’t wait till dark to 
take extra chickens, but helped themselves while 
they were in the hen house. Farmers who must 
trade chickens had better get them personally 
and not allow strangers to help themselves any 
more than they would let an agent open their 
purse and take out the change. 

Investigation also shows that prompt work 
on the part of the farmer who lost his property 
assisted the officials in catching the thieves. 
By reporting thefts to the sheriffs, these offi- 
cials were enabled to start to work. In one 
case, three sheriffs in different counties, with 
the aid of long-distance telephoning, captured 
the thieves. Radio also brought a speedy end 
to a poultry house raid, altho the thieves were 
many miles away when captured, 


him. In one ease, buyers from a ‘‘fence poul- 
try house’’ had trucks out on the highway, and 
the thieves could transfer their stolen goods 
during the night to the trucks; The chickens 
were takep some distance away before being 
disposed of. Poultry buyers, however, as a 
frule, have been very willing to co-operate in 
catching the thieves. In one city, eight dif- 
ferent groups of thieves were captured in a 
few weeks thru the dealers’ co-operation with 
the sheriff. 

Another law that will serve to help the farm- 
ers of the state is one that makes it a grand 
larceny to steal any pig, cow, calf, horse, colt, 
or other domestic animal from a farm. Be- 
fore the enaction of this law, a farmer was 
compelled to show that the value of his stock 
was greater than twenty dollars, or the thief 
could get away with a petty larceny charge, 
which carried a maximum sentence of thirty 
days in jail. The new law earries a sentence 

of five years, a year in jail or a fine of 





instances. 

The record of convictions for stealing 
poultry made under the special statute 
covering this crime, shows that thirty- 
six thieves drew two years each for their 
activities. Where hogs of any size were 
stolen, the thieves were handed five-year 
sentences. When thieves broke into a 
farmer’s garage or hen house, the court 
wave heavier sentences, Four thieves 
were informed that they would be away 
from home ten years. In cases where arti- 
cles of small value (such as five gallons 
of gasoline) were stolen, thirty to sixty- 
day jail sentences were handed out. 


Service Bureau Signs Effect*-re 


Most of the cases were so clear that 
the thieves confessed when eaptured. In 
three cases, jury trials were necessary 
to prove guilt. In one case where a jury 
trial convicted the thieves, attorneys for 
the defense appealed to the higher courts 
and the case is still pending. In no re- 
ported case has a thief been turned loose 
without conviction when he has been ar- 
rested for stealing from a Wallaces’ 
Farmer Service Bureau member, altho 





WE ARE STOPPING FARM THIEVERY 


One year ago, Wallaces’ Farmer, thru its Service 
Bureau, inaugurated a campaign to stop farm thievery. 
There was too much stealing going on in the country. 
Farmers could not leave their farms and come home feel- 
ing everything would be all right. Women who had spent 
countless hours rearing a flock of chickens would go out 
in the morning and find that a chicken thief had been 
there during the night and that the flock had been stolen. 


During the year, Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau, 
thru the payment of rewards, has been instrumental in 
sending to prison seventy-six thiéves, Fifty-five of these 
have been sent to state prisons for two or more years. 
Fifteen have served sentences in county jails, and six 
minors were placed in the state schools of correction. 
Thirty-six chicken thieves have been caught. Ten convic- 
tions have been made for stealing hogs. 
who stole calves, tires, geese, gasoline and farm grain 
crops likewise have been captured and sent to prison. 


New laws, passed by the last general assembly, will 
be effective July 4. These will make it increasingly hard 
to steal. Wallaces’ Farmer is continuing payment of re- 
wards, and with the help of Service Bureau members, 
hopes to make property on Iowa farms as safe as the 
mint. 


Other thieves 


one thousand dollars. 

The reward offered by Wallaces’ 
Farmer for the conviction of thieves 
who have stolen from Service Bureau 
members will continue in foree until 
further notice and Service Bureau mem- 
bers are urged to keep their signs post- 
ed in a conspicuous place. The rules 
governing the rewards specify that such 
a sign must be posted in order to make 
the reward effective, and it is the only 
manner in which we are able to give 
real protection, There have been a num- 
ber of misunderstandings covering the 
rules and we are reprinting them, Do 
your part and we will continue our ef- 
fort in making lowa an unsafe place for 
the farm thief. 

Rules for Payment of Rewards 

Wallaces’ Farmer Service Bureau will 
pay fifty dollars each for any ease of 
farm thievery from Service Bureau mem- 
bers. Here are the rules: 

First, that the property is stolen from 
the farm of an lowa Service Bureau 
member, where a Service Bureau sign is 
posted near the entrance of the farm. 
This sign must have been posted prior to 








several judges gave sentences accompa- 
nied with fines, and with the payment of 
the fine the court conviction was temporarily 
suspended on good behavior. 

Of the thieves convicted and sent to prison, 
a large number were former hired hands. They 
either worked for the Service Bureau member 
at one time or for a neighbor, and in this man- 
ner became familiar with the premises and were 
able to get to the poultry house without arous- 
ing suspicion. One sheriff, in commenting on 
this faet, suggested that farmers should be a 
bit more careful in selecting the men they bring 
into their homes as hired helpers. 

‘*Business firms require even their common- 
est help to bring recommendations, and here we 
just caught a fellow who had been working for 
a farmer after escaping from a prison in anoth- 
er state. Farmers can not always wait till they 
look up a man, but when a man will work for 
small wages, it’s sometimes a good thing to 
find out the reason why. Rather expensive to 
keep a man about all winter and then have him 
depart with the chickens in the spring.”’ 
Another interesting fact has developed in the 





Proper means to identify the stolen prop- 
erty are also essential. Several thieves have 
met disaster because of their failure to leave be- 
hind a peculiarly marked chicken. Every poul- 
try raiser should use some system to mark his 
flocks. Simple systems will be furnished by 
Wallaces’ Farmer on request. 

Stealing from farmers after the Fourth of 
July, when the new laws enacted by the recent 
general assembly of Iowa become effective, will 
be harder than ever. Thru the passage of a 
bill that was sponsored by Wallaces’ Farmer, 
all buyers of market poultry will be required 
to keep a record of their purchases. In this 
manner, law enforcement officials can 
up on chicken thieves. This legislation re- 
sulted from the fact that some of the poultry 
buyers were knowingly buying stolen chick- 
ens and paying cash for the purchases. When 
a county sheriff went to them to find out 
about chickens that might have been sold to 
the produce house, the buyer had no record 
and could easily forget who sold chickens to 


checke 


the stealing of the property. 

Second, reward applies only to thieves ecap- 
tured after June 25, 1926. 

Third—Rewards will be paid only after the 
thief or band of thieves has been convicted of 
the crime, sentenced and sent to prison to serve 
sentences, 

Fourth—Only one reward will be paid in 
each case, whether one or more than gne thief 
may be convicted. Payment of the reward of- 
ficially closes the case. 

Fifth—The reward will be paid to the per- 
son or persons primarily responsible for the 
capture of the thief or band of thieves. In case 
of dispute as to who is entitled to the reward, 
the decision of the sheriff of the county, the 
county attorney and Wallaces’ Farmer Service 
Bureau will govern, 

Sixth—If you cause the arrest of anyone 
suspected of stealing from a Service Bureau 
member, you must notify Wallaces’ Farmer 
within five days, and also give notice of the 
trial date as soon as possible, if trial takes 
place. 
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PUTTING AGRICULTURE ON A LOW- 
COST BASIS 
NE of the leading daily papers of Iowa (out- 
side of Des Moines), in speaking of the 
(‘oolidge-Jardine-Hoover program of farm. re- 
lief, says they frown on the MeNary-Haugen 
idea because it would ‘‘encourage the farmers 
to stay on a high cost of production basis,” 
and ‘‘they would not interfere with the work- 
ing of the economic processes which are getting 
the farmer onto the low-cost. basis.’’ 
This suggests the thought expressed by a pro- 
fessor of economies when he said: ‘‘If lowa 


farm land were worth only $50 an acre, it is. 


obvious that the cost of producing Iowa farm 
products would be greatly reduced. In fact, if 
there were no land charge at all, it would be 
possible not only for farmers to produce at an 
exeeedingly low cost, but also to maintain a 
relatively high standard of living.’’ This man, 
however, realized fully that reduced land values 
would come about only by reducing still fur- 
ther the farmer’s share in the national income. 

The Coolidge-Jardine-Hoover-Garrett —pro- 
gram of low-cost agriculture does not directly 
contemplate further shattering of land values. 
When Garrett talks, for instance, he centers 
his attention on getting a low-cost agriculture 
by means of the wheat combine, the four-row 
cotton cultivating attachment to a tractor, ete. 
But whether a low-cost agriculture is obtained 
by low land values or by improved machinery, 
it seems that people of the Garet Garrett school 
of thought are determined that a larger share 
of the national income shall not go to agrieul- 
ture. We can’t believe that President Coolidge 
has adopted this program consciously or that he 
appreciates its full significance. Fundament- 
ally, the administration program fully worked 
out means a further reduction of about three 
million farm people living on the land and an 
additional eut in land values of 10 or 15 per 
cent. After these things have been accom- 
plished to the tune of greater efficiency, it is 
anticipated that those farm people who still 
remain on the land will begin to be very pros- 
perous, five or ten years hence. From a cold- 
blooded economie point of view there are many 
reasons for thinking that this program is sound. 
If so, however, it is equally sound to put the 
Tnited States on a free-trade basis and take off 
the laws restricting immigration. The cold, 
bracing air of free competition and low costs 
should be just as good for industry and labor 
as it is for agriculture. 


FEDERAL AID FOR DROWNED-OUT 
FARMERS 


HAT if the flood had come to Iowa? 

Acreage figures mean little in the ab- 
stract. We can see better what it means if we 
picture the entire tier of Towa counties along 
the Mississippi river under water, every acre 
of crop land flooded, livestock drowned, build- 
ings destroyed or damaged. Early reports of 
the Department of Agriculture indicated that 
a similar acreage was flooded in the lower val- 
ley. Later reports increased the figures, so that 
now if we want a picture of the flood, we must 
think of an area Jike the eastern one-third of 
Iowa with its land covered with water, its 
equipment damaged, its livestock drowned, its 
farmers driven inland. With new floods along 
the Arkansas, and detailed figures on damage 
in Louisiana lacking, the total may reach in the 
end a much higher figure. 

The first job of rescue work has apparently 
been well done. Few lives have been lost. The 
next job, that of rehabilitation, is harder. Up 
to date it has been tackled very gingerly or 
ignored, The standard administration state- 
ment against an extra session of congress has 
been that the resene work is done and that the 
work of flood control must await engineers’ 
reports. That is true enough, so far as it goes, 
but it leaves out of account entirely the farm- 
ers who have lost equipment, livestock, and, in 
some eases, a whole crop year. 

In asking for federal aid for these people, no 
new policy is being suggested. Congress has 
in the past appropriated close to four millions 
for flood sufferers. The last big flood on the 
Mississippi, not nearly as disastrous as this one, 
brought nearly two million dollars in federal 
aid funds. When congress meets this year, a 
fund should be given -outright to the flooded 
areas, so that community equipment, bridges, 
schools and so on can be rebuilt at onee. An- 
other fund should be provided out of which 
loans at low rates can be made so that. farmers 
can easily re-equip and re-stock their farms. 

It is an interesting comment on ethical stan- 
dards in politics that while the question of re- 
habilitation of flood sufferers is being evaded, 
and the suegestion of federal aid ignored, the 
announcement from high quarters has gone 
forth that $300,000,000 is to be saved to the 
payers of big income taxes by a new tax bill. 
Millions for the prosperous, but not a nickel 
for the Mississippi farmer tramping back thru 
soggy mud to his devastated farm. 





BETTER FARM REPRESENTATION 
NE reason legislatures of farm states often 
turn down farm legislation is given by an 
Jowa farmer. Ile writes: 

**T want to tell you that at the last primary 
we had to choose between two one-horse attor- 
neys from our county seat for state senator. No 
doubt the one discarded would have voted just 
about as the one we elected did. We must get 
more farmers for these places. It is the only 
way we can get a fair deal. Jog us up before 
the primaries, urge us to get the right kind of 
farmers on the ticketes. We ean’t get the oth- 
ers to say what they will or won’t support.’’ 

This is good advice, tho it would be inadvisa- 
ble for farm people to get the notion that the 
legislative problem is taken care of when they 
get a farmer nominated. We have had 
farmers in the legislature who voted wrong, 
In some eases these were men who had tied 
themselves up by pre-election promises to folks 


‘ hostile to farm interests. 'The best rule seems 


to be to make every candidate say where he 
stands, and if he refuses to state his position, 
to go on the assumption that he is tied up by 
secret promises to the other side. A non-farmer 
with a desire to give all classes in the state a 
fair deal will do more for agriculture than a_ 


farmer who has sold out in advance to the 
other side. 

There is, unfortunately, no easy rule for get- 
ting the right kind of a legislature. Voting for 
farmers just because they are farmers won’t do 
the job by itself. ? 





THE THREE STAGES 


ARREN STONE, the prominent labor 

union man who died a few years ago and 
who was so responsible for starting labor banks, 
said in 1924 that labor had gone thru two cycles 
and was then entering the third. At the begin- 
ning, the chief thing necessary was to cultivate 
class consciousness so that labor could be ecount- 
ed on to hang together in taking any step for- 
ward, After this sense of solidarity had been 
built up, labor entered the second stage, which 
was, to quote Stone, ‘‘a period of warfare in- 
volving the use of force, sometimes economie, 
sometimes physical, on both sides.’’ While 
many labor unions are still in this second eyele, 
there are a few which have come to the third, 
which involves co-operation rather than war. 
The labor banks are a symptom of this third 
stage. 

Agriculture is behind both labor and indus- 
try in developing organized methods to obtain 
a fair share in the national income. The meth- 
ods of agriculture must always be different 
than those of labor, but at the same time it may 
be necessary for farmers to cultivate a certain 
amount of elass consciousness and a certain 
willingness to fight before organizations ean be 
perfected which will mean anything very defi- 
nite in the field of co-operative bargaining with 
labor and eapital. 





HERBERT HOOVER 


FARMERS generally deplore the fact that 
the great abilities of Herbert Hoover have 
heen turned so steadily toward the defeat of 
equality for agriculture and toward the indus- 
trialization of the nation. This feeling will 
not keep them or us from honoring his eon- 
struetive accomplishments. In the last month 
or two, Secretary Hoover has done at least two 
things which farmers will heartily approve. 

Kirst comes his administration of flood re- 
lief. This job, according to all reports, has 
been well handled and with a surprisingly 
small loss of life. The flood is perhaps the 
ereatest natural disaster that has:ever come to 
the United States. To have handled the reseue 
work with such skill and suecess is a triumph 
for Secretary Hoover. 

Second is Secretary Hoover’s attitude toward 
loans abroad and toward foreign relations. He 
has favored a limitation on speculative loans, 
is eredited with exerting pressure on the ad- 
ministration for friendly relations with Mexico 
and China, and is quoted by Norman Hapgood 
as saying: ‘‘The.time for making war to pro- 
tect investments has passed.”’ 

These are things to be proud of. Would that 
the secretary’s attitude on a national policy for 
agriculture reached the same level of statesman- 
ship. 





WHY NOT KEEP MONEY AT HOME 


E HAVE been sending a billion dollars a 

year outside of the United States every 
year for the past five or six years. In so far 
as this money has been lent to England, Ger- 
many, Italy and France, it has doubtless helped 
to furnish a better market for our surplus pork, 
wheat and cotton than would otherwise be the 
case. However, over half of this money has 
been lent to Canada and South America, which 
means that if it is ever paid back, it will large- 
ly be in the form of farm products. We are 
wondering if money can find things to do in- 
side the United States which are more worth 
while than the things which are being done with 
it in South America and Canada. 


] 
] 
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A ONE-CHAMBER LEGISLATURE 


ENATOR NORRIS, of Nebraska, has said 
that he wants to wind up his political career 

by going back to his own state to be governor. 
He believes that the present system of state 
government is inefficient and fails to serve the 
real interests of the people. He hopes in his 
term or terms as governor of Nebraska to re- 
organize the state legislature into the one-cham- 
ber form with twenty or twenty-five members, 
and to make other changes which he thinks will 
help the handling of the state’s business. 

While Senator Norris would be missed from 
the national congress, he might perhaps well be 
spared if he would be able to try out some ex- 
periments in the state field. The idea of the 
one-chamber legislature seems sound enough. 
There is no reason why a state should imitate 
in its plan of government the exact organiza- 
tion of the national congress. In a rural state, 
particularly, a one-chamber house would be 
highly desirable. 
to the state, and there is some chance that men 
more thoroly trained in legislative lines would 
be selected. 

In a state where the urban population is 
greater than the rural population, or where the 
two are fairly well balanced, it is more doubt- 
ful whether the one-chamber plan would work 
out so well, In a state dominated by one or two 
big cities, the only salvation for the farmers is 
to insist on a two-chamber house, with one 
chamber controlled by the rural districts. 

In California, for instance, the rural voters 
of the state are widely outnumbered by the 
voters of Los Angeles and San Francis¢éo. A 
one-chamber house in that state, with districts 
based on population, would undoutbedly tend 
to give special privileges to the city and to leave 
the bulk of taxation on farm property. The 
California farmers this last year were success- 
ful in putting thru an amendment to the eon- 
stitution which will probably give them a fair 
break. One house, with a few exceptions, is 
to be made up of one delegate from each coun. 
ty, and the other house is to have its districts 
proportioned on the basis of population. This 
will give the farming territory control of one 
house and the cities control of the other. 

Even in Iowa, a one-chamber house might not 
be altogether desirable from the farm point of 
view. An arrangement of the districts could 
be made that would give the larger cities a de- 
ciding voice in state affairs. Under the pres- 
ent plan, the farmers pay three times as much 
state property taxes per capita as city people 
do. The chances are that with a change of this 
sort the ratio might become even worse. 

We are inclined to think that the one-cham- 
ber legislature has its good points. Neverthe- 
less, probably the farmers of Iowa, [llinois, 
Minnesota and Missouri will be content to let 
Nebraska try out the experiment first. 





PROSPERITY CONTINUES 


HERE was a lot of talk six months ago 

about the unusual prosperity of the cities 
going into a serious decline. This talk is gone 
now, and reports from the 433 leading corpo- 
rations of the country indicate that for the 
first three months of this year there were prof- 
its of $543,000,000 dollars, as compared with 
$530,000,000 a vear ago at the same time and 
$457,000,000 two years ago. Inasmuch as 1926 
was generally looked on as the most prosperous 
year ever enjoyed by the cities in the United 
States, it will be realized how truly phenom- 
enal present profits are, As to whether the 
cities will use their present huge profits to any 
better advantage than the farmers used their 
profits in 1919 remains to be seen. 

That part of these profits which is being 
lent to foreign countries will probably be very 
largely wasted, altho at the present time these 
loans bolster up the European demand for farm 
produets to some extent, yet on the whole it 





There would be less expense - 


seems that the cities are using their present 
prosperity more wisely than the farmers used 
theirs nine years ago. However, if a bump 
should come to the cities like that the farmers 
had in 1921, they might feel that they had made 
some serious mistakes. 





LEAVEN 


HE national Chamber of Commerce may yet 
“be converted to the doctrine of equality for 
agriculture. At the recent national convention 
the agricultural section of the meeting, after a 
prolonged debate, adopted a resolution intro- 
duced by Charles A. Ewing, of Decatur, IIli- 
nois, which declared that ‘‘a national policy for 
agriculture in the United States recognizes that 
equality of opportunity for agriculture requires 
that American agriculture, in common with in- 
dustry and labor, should be protected by the 
government in its domestic markets to an ex- 
tent and degree comparable to the protection 
afforded by the government to labor and in- 
dustry in other lines.’’ 

This resolution, of course, was run over by 
the steam roller in the final meeting. It didn’t 
even come to a vote. It was something of a 
triumph, however, to have this principle recog- 
nized. by even one section of the organization. 
Perhaps the leaven may spread. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


The second week in June was cooler than the 
first and the temperature so far in June has 
averaged 4 to 5 degrees below normal. This 
means that tasseling in most cornfields will be 
delayed till after August 1. Rainfall has been 
heavy except in Iowa and parts of Indiana. 
Large sections of Kansas and Missouri received 
very heavy rains last week. In Iowa the rain- 
fall has been quite light so far in June except 
in a few sections. Generally speaking lowa 
farmers have had a better chance to clean up 
their corn fields than the farmers of the other 
corn belt states. 








Odds and Ends 














ACCORDING to gossip in Chicago, certain 

people high in the councils of the nation 
determined that at the same time as the veto 
of the MeNary-Haugen bill, the limitations on 
board of trade transactions would be removed. 
The theory was that it would then be possible 
to conduct a broad speculative upward move- 
ment in grain which would make the farmers 
forget the sting of the MeNary-Haugen veto. 
Ordinarily I don’t take much stock in rumors 
of this sort, but it is a matter of fact that even 
before the bad weather materialized it was gos- 
siped among some of the private wire houses 
that eastern money was being put behind a big 
bull movement. 

If it is true that there are certain benevolent 
gentlemen who wish to help the farmers forget 
the sting of the MeNary-Haugen veto, I would 
like to eall to their attention that hog farmers 
would also like some help in this direction. The 
MeNary-Haugen bill would not have helped 
corn to speak of except thru hogs, and so if 
these gentlemen wish to make Iowa farmers feel 
happy, it would be well for them to buy up 
huge quantities of lard futures. I rather sus- 
pect, however, that any capital which may be 
engaged in bulling the grain market is fully as 
much interested in its own profits as it is in 
putting prices high enough to make the farmer 
forget the MeNary-Haugen bill. If they are 
unable to manipulate the hog market to make 
a profit, they will doubtless leave it alone. 





EVERY two or three weeks, some newspaper 

man from New York City, Boston or Phila- 
delphia comes thru Des Moines to study the 
As arule, he calls on two or three 


farm unrest. 


of our more conservative bankers, and they 
pass him around to four or five other substan- 
tial citizens. 

A week or so ago I sat at a lunch table with 
a dozen other Des Moines men who were in- 
vited there to meet the editorial writer for an 
eastern paper. Each of the Des Moines persons 
had a different view, depending on his busi- 
ness background. After it was all over, one 
hard-headed, wealthy Des Moines business man, 
who, nevertheless, has a sense of humor, said 
that the meeting reminded him of a gathering 
of old maids discussing the best way of raising 
children. 

I find that business men everywhere are 
placing increasing emphasis on what the farmer 
himself thinks about the situation. Some of 
them say, for instance, that they have had men 
driving from house to house to talk with the 
farmers about the MeNary-Haugen bill and 
similar matters. Then they tell with emphasis 
how the farmers, even in Iowa, don’t care much 
about the MeNary-Haugen bill, and that they 
know less. However, I have found that these 
men are broad-minded enough, when I make 
the analogy, to admit that in 1913 the rank and 
file of the bankers of the United States eared 
very little about the proposed federal reserve 
act, and knew even less of its provisions. 

I am inclined to think that if I personally 
were farming right now and a stranger came 
into the field and asked my opinion on the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, I would hem and-haw and 
question this point and that point. All the 
time I might be enthusiastic for it; but if I 
read farm human nature correctly, three- 
fourths of the farmers, even when they are for 
a thing, will be extremely critical in talking 
about it. This gives outsiders a false impres- 
sion. It is astonishing how easy it is for our 
newspaper friends from the large cities to find 
only those things here which they want to find. 


N LOWA reader says that I am over-enthu-, 

siastic, in our June 10 issue, in recom- 
mending early corn for late planting. He says 
that it is very difficult to raise sound corn if it 
is planted after June 10. I agree with him that 
late planted corn is almost always a disappoint- 
ment, especially if the seed is bought locally. 
Local ninety-day corns are usually less than a 
week earlier than the regular strains. If eorn 
is to be planted late in June, it seems to be es- 
sential to buy seed which is grown three hun- 
dred or four hundred miles to the north. Seed 
of this sort, planted thickly on rich ground, 
often gives yields of thirty to forty bushels per 
acre, even When planted after June 15. 





. 


BILL McARTHUR, of Cerro Gordo county, 

Towa, was in Des Moines the other day and 
stopped around for a corn gossip. As an aver- 
age of the past four years, McArthur’s Golden 
King has been the highest yielding corn in 
northern Iowa. Year after year it has done ex- 
ceptionally well. MeArthur’s story of the devel- 
opment of Golden King is an interesting com- 
mentary on the futility of corn show standards. 
When he got his original seed from Kossuth 
county some years ago, there were many 
eighteen rowed ears in it. McArthur ran germi- 
nation tests and soon found that the kernels 
with the strongest sprouts came from ears with 
sixteen rows or less. Then he noticed what 
George Krug, of Illinois, has emphasized, that 
the important thing was an ear heavy for its 
size, weighing like lead. An ear which weighs 
heavy for its size inevitably carries well ma- 
tured, shiny kernels. Bill has also found that 
these ears are of a type which does not have the 
slightest chance in a corn show. But they will 
yield the most bushels of dry shelled corn. Bill, 
like Krug, has proved that, beyond any doubt, 
year after year in actual corn yield tests. 

H. A. WALLACE. 
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AUTOMOBILE TRIPS TO IOWA PARKS 


Thirty-nine State Parks Welcome Visitors to the Hawkeye State 


EVEN thousand acres of playground have 
been set aside in Iowa for the busy citt- 
zens, These citizens appreciate their play- 
crounds, too, for last year over a million people 
rezistered at the thirty-nine state parks. Any- 
one who had a doubt in his mind ten years ago, 
when the first park was proposed, could dispel 
it easily if he checked up the records of the 
parks. Iowa likes them; these parks are worth 
while. 
-State parks haven’t always been as popular 
as they are today. Quite true, people had their 
local pienie grounds where 


ing places, Near Boone, the Ledges park shows 
some of the best examples of sandstone cliffs 
in the state. Besides the rocky cliffs, there are 
many wildflowers thruout the year, and the 
park is a bird lover’s paradise. 

At Pine Lake, in Hardin county, where Her- 
bert Quick played as a boy, can be seen the 
‘‘farthest south’’ of the native white pine 
growth in the United States. This park, altho 
one of the smaller ones, is exceptionally pretty. 
Another small park is that at Lost Island, in 
Palo Alto county. Here are only twenty-seven 


cave and then sealed up the entrance. Park of- 
ficials have refused to open the mythical tomb, 
and so a dead Indian guards the lake today, 
The lake itself also adds mystery, as it is 
claimed by folks to be bottomless. 

There is the Keosauqua state park, in Van 
Buren county, for residents of southeastern 
Iowa. This is one of the largest tracts, con- 
taining over a thousand acres of rugged land. 
At Muscatine is Wild Cat Den, another scenic 
spot. For southern Iowans there is the Devil’s 

_ Backbone park, near Winterset, in Madison 
county. A new road into the 





they took their lunches and 
spent a pleasant day, but ev- 
ery now and then the owner 
of the pienie ground would 
decide to clear off the timber 
or dispose of the plot, and the 
pienie ground disappeared. It 
remained for several botanists 
to start the ball rolling toward 
saving some of these seenic 
spots for future generations. 
The botanists saw the wild- 
flowers of the woods and prai- 
rie slowly being lost, and so 
they began to appeal to vari- 
ious friends, 

Among these men were Dr. 
L. H. Pammel, of lowa State 








park will be open this year 
for visitors. 

Western Towans can visit 
the Lewis and Clark park, in 
Monona county, where two 
lakes set among the trees af- 
ford scenery worth while, This 
park has not been fully im- 
proved, but will be taken care 
of as soon as the Park Board 
can get to it. 

Co-operation from the visit- 
ing public is all that the Park 
Board asks. Camp fires are 
permitted, and the custodians 
generally furnish free wood. 
Visitors are asked to put out 
the fires, so that damage will 








College, virtually the father 
of all state parks in lowa; 
Prof. B. Shimek and Dr, L. 
H. MeBride, of the State University of Towa. 
Curator E. R, Harlan, of the State Historical 
Department, also took a deep interest, in the 
plan. These men, along with the backer in 
each ease, have worked incessantly until lowa 
has placed herself among the leaders of the 
United States for her conservation of the beau- 
ty spots. 


Backbone Was First State Park 


Towa’s first state park is the Backbone park, 
located in northwestern Delaware county, For 
many years this rugged bit of real mountain 
scenery, with a real trout stream, had been a 
favorite place for recreational purposes in that 
section of Towa. At one time, an enthusiast 
built a hotel on the bluffs. It wasn’t until 
1917, however, that a bill was introduced into 
the lowa legislature that gave the Conserva- 
tion Board power to purchase land for state 
parks. Following this legislation, E, H. Hoyt, 
of Manchester and Lamont, started a campaign 
that finally led to the turning over to the state 
of Towa of 1,279. acres of land as lowa’s first 
state park. Money to buy the land was pro- 
vided from a fuhd that had accumulated from 
excess fees from the sale 
of fishing and hunting 
licenses. 

Backbone park was 
opened in 1920 and is vis- 
ited by thousands of peo- 
ple. Roads have been 
built into the park from 
Lamont on the east, Man- 
chester on the south and 
Strawberry Point on the 
north. It is one of the 
easiest parks to get to and 
after one gets into the 
park there is as much to 
see as can be found any 
place in the state. Near 
the Strawberry Point en- 
trance the state has re- 
cently built a new fish 
bateherv, and this will be 
stoeked and operating in 
1927. Good graded roads 
lead over the hills and 
fine camping and _ picnic 
erounds are laid out. 

Other parks have been 
prepared to provide out- 


fowa state parks, 


In Backbone Park, Delaware county. 


acres of park, but the tract is located along the 
bank of the lake, and bathing facilities make 
the park especially popular. 

If you want to explore caves, go over to the 
Moorhead park, in Jackson county, near Ma- 
quoketa. If you want to climb hills, head for 
McGregor. Iowa has a Pike’s Peak, named for 
the man who climbed the bluffs before he went 
west to search for higher mountains. Zebulon 
Pike stopped in Iowa in 1805 and climbed up 
the bluffs along the Mississippi and looked over 
the surrounding country. So Pike’s Peak state 
park at McGregor was named after this ex- 
plorer. On these bluffs there are Indian 
mounds, a rare sight for Towa. 

Then there is the Pilot Knob park, in north- 
ern Iowa, near Forest City, This miniature 
mountain that rises to an elevation of 1,500 
feet above sea level, allows folks to look about 
the country for thirty or forty miles. Another 
curiosity is Dead Man’s Lake, a lake located on 
the side of a hill. A loca) tradition says there 
used to be a cave opening onto the lake on 
the eastern bank. When the last Indian died, 
who had lived in this vicinity many years ago, 
other Indians came back and buried him in the 
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The accompanying article tells about them and how to reach them. 


not be done to timber. Flow- 

ers must not be picked, for the 
object of the parks is to preserve the wild life. 
Plenty of benches and tables are provided, and 
in many of the parks stone fireplaces have been 
built for cooking purposes. All parks are ae- 
accessible for motorists. If you want to enjoy a 
day’s outing, pick out the park nearest your 
home and drive over, Iowa has saved these 
spots for you, so why not use them. If you 
want a dandy week’s vacation, make up a tour 
of the state and visit several of the parks. You 
can get a real trip and see a lot. Here’s the 
list; pick your own parks. 


Where Iowa’s Parks Are Located 


Algona Traect—Kossuth county, 134 acres; 
one mile southwest of Algona, 

Backbone—Delaware county, 1,279.59 acres; 
three miles southwest of Strawberry Point. 

Bellevue—Jackson county, 66 acres; primary 
road No. 62 at Bellevue. 

Bixby—Clayton county, 69 acres; two miles 
north of Edgewood, primary road No, 112. 

Burlington Tract—Des Moines county, 101 
acres; one mile north of Burlington. 


Theo, F. Clark—Tama county, 24.38 acres; 


two and one-half miles east of primary road 
No. 59, northeast of 
Traer. 

Clear Lake—Cerro Gor- 
do county, 20 acres; on 
primary road No. 106, 
south of Clear Lake. 

Devil’s Back bon e~— 
Madison county, 209.87 
acres; three miles south 
of primary road No. 24, 
southwest of Winterset. 

Dolliver Memorial — 
Webster county, 498.38 
acres ; at north end of pri- 
mary road No. 121. 

Eagle Lake — Hancock 
county, 27 acres; one and 
one-half miles north of 
United States highway: 
No. 18. 

Elbert Tract — Polk 
county, 261.37 acres; 
southwest of Des Moines. 

Eldora Pine Creek— 
Hardin county, 
‘acres; at north end of 
primary road No. 118. 
(Concluded on page 20). 





park is being built, and the © 
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VISITS IN THE COUNTRY 


The Rotary Hoe—New Farm Buildings 


By JAY WHITSON 


HE rotary hoe is being given a 

thoro trial in tending corn on a 
considerable number of Iowa farms 
this year. I have seen these hoes in 
use in Madison, Hardin, Marshall and 
Polk counties recently. Soil conditions 
are such as to give this new tool a 
good try-out this year. Rather general- 
ly in central Iowa one or more packing 
rains fell between the time the corn 
was planted and the time for cultiva- 
tion. The weeds come on in abun- 
dance under such conditions. 

I saw rotary hoes in use in Madison 
and Polk counties when the corn was 
two to four inches high, the last week 
in May, under such conditions. The 
weeds and grass were not over an inch 
high. The rotary hoe was breaking up 
the crust very effectively and turning 
most of the weeds out for the sun to 
kill. The corn plants were not injured. 

I saw two rotary hoes in use in Mar- 
shall county on June 2. The corn was 
being gone over the second time. In 
both cases the first time over in the 
fields where the hoes were at work 
occurred only a few hours ahead of a 
rain storm. The second time over ap- 
peared to be killing most of the weeds 
missed the first time. They were leav- 
ing the ground in fine shape for culti- 
vation. If cultivated when the corn 
was seven or eight inches high, the job 
should be easily done. Enough dirt 
could be moved to really clean the corn 
of any remaining weeds. The tedious 
and rather unsatisfactory job of culti- 
vation that occurs with extremely 
early cultivation is eliminated. 

In Hardin county, I saw a rotary hoe 
in use in a field that had been culti- 
vated with an ordinary cultivator. The 
cultivation had taken place when the 
corn was small, and it had not been 
possible to cover all the weeds with- 
out injury to the stand of corn. The 
hoe was being. used crosswise to the 
cultivation. It was doing a rather com- 
plete job of loosening up the soil and 
turning out the weeds where the culti- 
vator had not reached them. I have 
been favorably impressed by this tool 
on corn this year. I am told that it 
has proved unusually well adapted to 
soybean cultivation. I hope to see soon 
some fields of soybeans where a rotary 
hoe has been used. 





We have heard much about the vir- 
tues and necessity of raising pigs and 
chickens on clean ground, but until I 
met E. F. Runft, of Grundy county, I 
had not thought of its value in rais- 
ing dogs. Mr. Runft, who raises a 
considerable number of dogs, has found 
that when he keeps the mother and the 
puppies in a building or pen where 
dogs have not run, that he raises 
healthier and better-sized dogs. 

I am wondering if we will ever find 
it necessary to raise calves on clean 
ground. I can’t quite conceive of such 
a case, but perhaps on some of our 
dairy farms where large herds of cows 
are maintained it may become advis- 
able. 





The amount of repair and renewal 
work on farm buildings is larger this 
year than for several years, I believe. 
In traveling about in Tama, Grundy 
and Hardin counties, in two days I 
saw large buildings on over twenty 
farms, that had been reshingled, gen- 
erally barns and large double cribs. 
I talked to a boss carpenter who was 
erecting a new barn between Eldora 
and Grundy Center. He said he had 
kept several men busy, whenever the 
weather permitted, ever since some 
time in April, and had promise of 
enough work ahead to keep busy a 
couple of months. It was largely re- 
pair, rebuilding and renewal jobs. He 


was wishing for more new building, 
but said that he had only two new 
barns and one partly new crib in the 
season’s work spoken for or done thus 








far, The rest was reshingling, remod- 
eling, improving ventilation, putting 
in new sills, new posts, repairing foun- 
dations, rebuilding doors and patching 
up injury done by livestock. His fu- 
ture work included two remodeling 
jobs on corn cribs to install upright 
elevators and three remodeling jobs 
in dairy barns or portions of general 
barns used‘for the cows. While this car- 
penter enjoyed new building work best, 
he said he anticipated that repair and 
remodeling work would continue to be 
the chief work in building on Iowa 
farms for a while. 

I have noticed an unusual amount of 
fence building as I traveled about this 
year. Clean ground hog and chicken 
raising is being practiced on more 
farms than ever before. This has made 
necessary new and rebuilt fences on 
many farms. A large number of farm- 
ers had put off getting new posts and 
wire for several years, and had at last 
decided to rebuild the whole fence. 
This is occurring on many farms. On 
other farms the first purchases of wo- 
ven wire have reached the end of their 
usefulness and are being replaced. 

“he large number of creosote treated 
and steel posts among the ones being 
put in certainly shows an increase. 
The new purchases of woven wire are 











ate the farm. While the farm owner 
said that he was looking forward to 
the day when his son might want this 
second house, I was pleased to see the 
improvements that were going into the 
house at this time. A complete base- 
ment with provision for furnace in- 
stallation at some future date was pro- 
vided. Running water, both in the 
kitchen and bathroom, was being in- 
stalled, and a sewage disposal system 
was being connected up the day that I 
called. The house is wired for elec- 
tricity, and will be connected as soon 
as the high-line comes by. This is ex- 
pected within the next two years. A 
screened-in porch is being finished. 

Ths farm owner should have no trou- 
ble in keeping the best married man 
that is doing farm work in his commu- 
nity for several years, as his oldest 
son is only fourteen. He told me that 
the man helping him had been at the 
job three years, and he hoped to keep 
him as long as this man was working 
for someone. 





Institute of Co-operation 

The third summer session of the 
American Institute of Co-operation 
started June 20 and runs thru to July 
16 this year. It is being held in co- 
operation with the Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Chicago. 
The work is divided weekly by sub- 
jects, so that those who do not want 
to take the full course can go for the 
work in which they are most inter- 
ested. Programs will be conducted by 











Rotary hoe at work in a Madison county corn field. 


tending toward the greater heights. 
Where not many years ago 26-inch wire 
was the standard and much 20-inch 
wire was used, 32-inch and higher is 
being frequently used now. 





In driving about Grundy and Hardin 
counties, I saw three new farm houses 
being built. In every case I inquired 
as to the circumstances surrounding 
their building. In these three instances 
the houses were being built on farms 
each of which already had one good 
house upon it. 

One farm of 400 acres was really 
being divided. Not only was a house 
being built, but other buildings. Two 
brothers, one married and one not, had 
been operating this farm, which orig- 
inally belonged to their father. Both 
brothers are now married, and in an- 
ticipation of the probable need of dis- 
solving partnership in a year or two, 
they are erecting a second set of build- 
ings. The brothers joined in saying 
that under the same circumstances ten 
years ago, they would probably have 
bought another farm. 

On another farm, a second house 
was being erected to provide a home 
for a married son. He was already op- 
erating the farm under a stock-share 
agreement. His parents were merely 
retiring on the farm. The father said: 
“Eight or ten years ago, we likely 
would have moved to town or bought 
another farm. But why move to town 
when we are only one-half mile from 
a gravel road and the high-line will go 


_thru on this road inside of a year?” 


The third house was being built for 
a married hired man who helped oper- 








officers and managers of co-opera- 
tives, experiment station men and oth- 
er prominent economists. Write either 
to the School of Commerce, North- 
western University, Chicago, or to The 
American Institute of Co-operation, 
1731 Eye street, Washington, D. C., for 
detailed information. 

The first week will be spent on co- 
operative grain marketing. Among 
those who will take part in the dis- 
cussions are J. P. Larson, secretary of 
the Iowa Farm Grain Dealers; Law- 
rence Farlow, of the Illinois Farmer 
Grain Dealers; John Manley, manager 
of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers; 
Donald McCrae, general manager of 
the Saskatchewan wheat pool; L. DB. 
De Voss, manager of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion Shipping Company of Kansas City. 
An especially interesting program is 
scheduled for ‘Saturday, June 25, on 
the surplus problem ip the co-opera- 
tive marketing of staple products. 
Wheat will be discussed by W. H. 
Settle of the Indiana Farm Bureau; 
cotton, by C. O. Moser, general mana- 
ger of the American Cotton Growers’ 
Association. 

The second week will be given over 
to livestock and wool marketing. C. 
F. Emmert, manager of the St. Joseph 
Farmers’ Union Livestock Company; 
D. L. Swanson, of the Chicago Pro- 
ducers; F. E. Wheatcraft, of the Chi- 
cago Farmers’ Union Commission 
Company; Knute Espe, of the Iowa 
Livestock Shippers; J. H. Montgom- 
ery, of the South St. Paul Farmers’ 
firm, are some of the officials of co- 
operatives who take part in this pro- 
gram. 
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the ASSETS 
everybody sees 


HE appearance of farm build- 

ings is the visible standard by 
which a farmer’s customers and 
neighbors judge his good manage- 
ment. Your buildings, painted white 
or light colors with Eagle Pure 
White Lead in Oil, indicate careful 
attention to economy. They provide 
cheerful surroundings that add to 
the health and happiness of every- 
one on the farm. 

Farmers who have painted with 
Eagle know its economy in first cost. 
When repainting time comes, they 
realize another economy of pure 
lead paint. It wears away evenly, 
slowly. It is tough and elastic—does 
not crack or peel off —leaves a per- 
fect, deep-anchored foundation for 
repainting. 

Leading paint dealers sell Eagie. 
The Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
134 North LaSalle Street —Chicago. 


You will appreciate the many helpful 
suggestions for mixing white lead paint 
contained io our “Tinting and Mixing 
Chart.” Write today for your free copy. 


EAGLE 


PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


OLD DUTCH PROCESS 
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A Farm Woman’s House Plans 


EAR EDITOR: I am much inter- 

ested in your page in Fixing up 
the Farm Home. I have also been in- 
terested in the replies to Wallaces’ 
Farmer’s inquiry concerning farms re- 
maining in the same family for three 
generations or more. Next to the farm, 
the farm home seems to me to be of 
greatest importance. 

If the children are to remain there, 
it should be made attractive and con- 
venient. It should be suited to the 
small family—the young couple just 
starting out, and the increasing fam- 
ily, and then again to the small family 
of old age, for all must dwell there, 
and a new house can not be built with 
each change in the size of the family. 

I have been trying to design such a 
house, and I am enclosing my plans 
and would appreciate hearing what you 
think about them. I have placed two 
bedrooms and a bath on the first floor. 
When the young family moves in, one 
room may be occupied by them and the 
other be the spare room. The second 
story may be’ closed off and not fin- 
ished up until needed. Later on, the 
spare bedroom downstairs may become 
the room for the smaller children. As 
the children grow older, they will want 
rooms of their own, and I think they 
should have them. Then the upstairs 
rooms can be finished up. If there is 
an invalid or an old father or mother, 
the extra bedroom downstairs will be 
handy for them, being secluded yet 
convenient. When the children are 
grown and mostly away at school, the 
lower bedroom may again furnish all 
the room needed for the family. 

I have planned the kitchen long and 
fairly large. Children must and will be 
in the kitchen with mother. One end 
of this kitchen is theirs between meals. 
The other is mother’s, and no one but 
a woman who has had to work in a 
small kitchen with two or three chil- 
dren always in her path knows what 
this means. The big south window 
should have a built-in window seat. 
Here a small dining table should set. 
The small family may have most of 
their meals here when the weather is 
not suitable to eat out on the porch. 

The children’s toys may be placed in 
the window seat when father is heard 
entering the grade entrance at meal- 
times. Then they can go to the base 
ment to clean up and the table can be 
all set by the time they all appear. 

I have planned the porch to be both 
a dining and sitting-room out-of-doors. 
Perhaps a dining-room really isn’t re- 
quired in this house, but when the 
children begin to grow up, I think it 
will be handy. French doors lead from 
the living-room onto the porch. By 
opening these, quite a large crowd 
could be entertained when the house 
has young folks living in it. I believe 
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Basement plan, showing wisdom in put- 
ting the vegetable room as far away 
from the furnace as possible, 


we should plan our home with the 
idea of its being a meeting-place for 
our young people. The long, big kitch- 
en will be conveinent for serving a 
large gathering. The doors between 
dining-room and kitchen and between 
kitchen and rear entrance are swing: 
ing doors. 

I have not made a plan of the up- 
stairs rooms, but there should be four 
bedrooms with closets for each, a bath- 
room and a storeroom or linen and 
bedding closet. I’ve never lived in a 
house like this and I wonder how some 
of the features would be liked if I did. 
For instance, the washroom for the 
men in the basement. I would have it 
equipped with a shower bath where 
the men could clean up in the summer. 
The washroom would be easy to clean 
with a hard concrete floor and drain. 
Overshoes and coats would be out of 
the way down here. The grade en- 
trance would also have a concrete 
floor. 
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] am wondering if a frame construc- 
tion faced up with brick makes an ex- 


pensive house to build, and if it is as, 


warm in winter as a solidly built frame 
house or as cool in summer. The closet 
near the fireplace is for cleaning uten- 
sils, brooms, mops, dust rags and the 
iike. I believe it would be convenient 
here. 

Possibly the basement under the 
‘kitchen could be omitted satisfactorily. 
It would cheapen the cost, but I do 
not know whether it would be as de- 
sirable. I planned the kitchen as an 
addition, only one story with a flat 
roof. J am wondering if a sewing- 
room or nook with built-in drawers 
and table and lots of windows would 
be a good feature. It seems that it 
might be a good plaee to sit and sew 
while supper cooked or while a batch 
of bread needed watching. Most farm 
women have to sew in odd moments, 
any time there is time. Or this might 
be a combined business office and sew- 
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First floor plans of the farmhouse Mrs. J. E. Campney designed. The house, a full two 
stories except the kitchen (which is built on) faces west. West is toward 


the bottom 


The woodbox could be filled from 
the grade entrance and the cupboard 
out there would be a cool place for 
storing things most of the year. Or 
a refrigerator might stand out here. 

Under the sink drain boards would 
be a dirty clothes closet, and there 
might also be a dumb-waiter to the 
basement for lowering food to cool. 

I am wondering if my kitchen cup- 
board has room enough. I can think 
of no place for an oil stove to stand 
save backed against the center work 
table, but the kitchen being very light 
and fairly wide, I think it could stand 
there all right in the summer and be 
taken to the basement in the winter. 

Perhaps I have not planned cupboard 
room enough. I have placed the sink 
under the windows and the cabinet 
where one could work at it and glance 
either way out of the window. So much 
of a farm woman's time must be spent 
in the kitchen that I think she should 
have all the sunshine and air and out- 
ward scenery possible. I often long 
for the outdoors as I work. 


of the page. 


ing-room. Perhaps it might be better 
to take about six feet at the west end 
of the porch for the business office. A 
door would connect with it thru the liv- 
ing-room, so father could work on his 
records here or write letters here in 
the evening and still be near enough 
to the family group to give them the 
feeling of being present and to have it 
himself. There ought to be an out- 
side door, so that he could take busi- 
ness visitors into the office direct with- 
out having to go thru the house. 

I am sure I have written too much, 
but would like to say more. We hope 
to build a new home some day, and I 
want to build it as nearly right as pos- 
sible. 

MRS. J. E. CAMPNEY. 





We like Mrs. Campney’s house plans 
and think there are a lot of splendid 
features about this house she has de- 
signed. The thing which impressed us 
first about this farm home was the 
fact that it was planned for an actual 
family, and not only as a shelter, but 





The house of her dreams 


as a social center for a growing fam- 
ily. Then, too, the various parts of the 
house show that more thought has been 
put into details of plans than we usu- 
ally find. 

This substantiates our belief that 
architects who plan farm houses need 
a background of farm life in order to 
do their job understandingly. Farm 
women are becoming alert to “what is 
wrong with the picture” of a city house 
in the country, and unless they get the 
sort of house plans in the future they 
know to be good for them, they are 
likely to take up the business of plan- 
ning themselves. 

Speaking further of some of the 
points in this farm woman’s house 
plans, we think her plans for the down- 
stairs and upstairs bedrooms are well 
taken up. Likewise her arrangement 
for keeping the south end of the kiteh- 
en open for small children to play 
there. This sort of arrangement with 
a small dining-table and a big window 
seat. seems better than a dining alcove. 

The washroom down in the basement 
may be a little inconvenient when the 
men are in a hurry, but perhaps after 
they get trained to it, they may not 
object to the idea. The shower bath 
arrangement is good and should meet 
with the favor of the men, particular- 
ly in the summer-time. The laundry 
in the basement suits many people, but 
with two or three small children to 
keep in view while doing the family 
washing, a combination men’s wash- 
room and laundry just off the kitchen 
becomes a great convenience. Possibly 
a room off the east end of the porch 
could better be used for that purpose. 
There also should be a door from the 
basement landing opening into the din- 
ing-room, for convenience in looking 
after the fire, getting fruits and vege- 
tables and so on. 

Our engineering editor has comment- 
ed on the heating plant to the effect 
that altho no mention is made of the 
kind of plant to be used, he believes 
that she has placed it a little too far 
to the north. Located as it is, it would 
be very hard to get the heat to the 
kitchen. Another comment was that 
fireplace and furnace chimneys must 
be built down to the basement floor, 
and in this case they would be placed 
in what she calls the play and work- 
room.—Building Page Editor. ™ 





There are about 530,000 silos in the 
United States, according to the esti- 
mates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Wisconsin has over one-fifth of 
the total number. Wisconsin has prac- 
tically twice as many as New York, 
which is second. Wisconsin has 110,- 
000 and New York 56,000. Michigan 
is third and Ohio fourth. Iowa ranks 
ninth, with 30,000. The Iowa ratio is 
one silo to every seven farms. Wis- 
consin has two for every three farms. 

Kansas, which has the most silos of 
any of the great plains states, has 
more than 14,000. This state reports 
the most rapid percentage increase in 
silos during recent years. Kaffirs and 
sweet sorghums are largely used for 
silage in this region. 
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_ Side Draft On the Binder 


Side draft on a binder becomes very 
annoying and may interfere seriously 


with its proper operaton. Side draft 
may be caused by a dull sickle or by 
anything which causes excessively 


hard cutting, such as guards out of 
line, worn and rounded ledger or 
cutting plates on which the sickle sec- 
tions work, and so on. The remedy 
here is to keep the sickle sharp. If 
the bearded sections are used, they 
should be replaced with new sections 
when they become worn. In fact most 
farmers use these sections much long- 
er than they should be used for effi- 
cient service. 

Likewise the guards should be kept 
properly aligned, so that the knife 
sections will rest on the ledger plates 
as the knife moves back and forth. 
These ledger plates are finished with 
a rough beveled edge, so that this 
bevel and that on the sickle sections 
make a shearing cut, like a pair of 
shears. If either of these beveled 
edges is rounded, the proper shearing 
action is destroyed, hence the edges 

‘of the ledger plates should be kept 
sharp. These ledger plates are ex- 
tremely hard and will break almost 
like glass, hence it is a waste of 
time trying to file them. They could 





FREE 


— Complete 

our own . s 

Hogs and (iam Vaccinating 
x Outfit 









Pigs. 





$8 Set Syringes FREE 


WE will send free one 35 ce and one 


10 ce Viking Serum Syringe, with 
two needles with every first order for 
3,000 cc’s or more of Peters Hog Se- 
rum (enough to vaccinate 85 to 100 


pigs). Also full instructions for ad 
ministering. Only one set to a cus- 
tomer. We make this liberal offer 
to get 100 new users of PETERS 


SERUM and to show how easy any 
hog raiser can vaccinate his own 
hogs and pigs. 


Vaccinate Every Spring Pig NOW! 


20 to 40-lb. pigs, 30 ce’s serum, 1 ce Virus 
to 90-lb. pigs. 35 ce’s serum, 2 ce’s Virus 


Serum and Virus le per ce. 
Send order with check for 
and we will ship 3,000 ce’'s $3450 


of Serum and 150 cc's of 

Virus, and set of Syringes, at once, 
Get your neighbors to club with you. 
Peters Serum is government tested. 
We were the first serum company in 
the world. You can send check or 


money order, or sent C. O. D. Offer 
limited to 100 sets, so ORDER 
QUICKLY. 


PETERS HOG SERUM COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


101 Stock Yards. 














Insect Treated! 


It will pay you to get our 
low pre-paid prices and save 
money on our high grade, 
fresh, new long fiber twine. 


Farmers Union Service 
300 S. W. Sth St., Des Moines, lowa 











be removed and ground and will give 
service for quite a while, but as they 
cost only a few cents apiece, it doesn’t 
pay to grind them. In putting on new 
ledger plates, one must handle them 
very carefully, and quite frequently 
the amateur repair man will give the 
rivet just one -stroke too many and 
crack the plate. Hence it is well to 
get an experienced man to put them 
on or else get two or three extras to 
guard against such accidents. 


Another cause for side draft is a 
grain wheel bearing which is badly 
worn or which is not properly lubri- 
cated. The remedy is obvious. To 
locate causes of side draft or excess- 
ive draft of any kind, block up the 
machine so the main wheel can be 
turned by hand and all the different 
parts operated independently. Turn 
the wheel carefully until you feel the 
pull increase, then test the different 
parts until the part that binds is 
located. Look for bent guards that 
cause the sickle to bind; see that 
gears mesh properly; see that chains 
are not too tight and are not riding 
up on the sprockets; see if main 
wheel is set square in the quadrants, 


as quite frequently it will be started | 
into the quadrants one side a notch | 


higher than the others; see that all 
bearings turn freely and are properly 
lubricated, and avoid tight rollers, too 
tight canvasses, or elevators that are 
not square. It is a very simple matter 
to test the squareness of the elevators 
by measuring the diagonal distance 
between rollers both ways with a 
couple of light sticks held together 
in the hand. If the two diagonals be- 
tween any pair of rollers varies more 


than one-fourth inch, the proper ad- | 


justment should be made. 





Uses Auto Casings On Sulky 
. Rake 


A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“This last year it has been quite 
difficult to rake wild hay with a sulky 
rake without scattering it badly at the 
wheels; but by using these old auto 
tires next to the wheels, as shown in 
the photograph, it is no trouble at all, 

















since they keep the hay away from | 


the wheel and prevent practically any 
scattering whatever. 

“I. have found the Ford casings about 
the best sizes and have used them for 
several years with good results on long 
and short hay, prairie hay, alfalfa, and 
so on. As these old tires are plentiful 
and practically of no money value, 
there is no reason why every farmer 
should not have a pair on his hay 
rake. I would not think of raking any 
kind of hay without them, except per-~ 
haps sweet clover.” 

We have used a sulky rake a great 
deal and often wondered how the scat- 
tering at the ends could be prevented, 
and perhaps this is the answer. If so, 
this is certainly a good device, since it 
gets further service out of something 
which has been junked. 
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Government authorities 
ensiling of corn is sure 
the European corn borer. 


They also agree that silage increases 
milk yield, as numerous tests have 


shown. 


Build a Concrete Silo 
Feed Cattle From 


It All 


A Concrete silo solves the winter 
feeding problem, especially when 
drouth makes short hay crops. 


“Concrete Stave Silos.’’ Our free booklet 
tells the whole story. Write for your copy. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and 
the uses of concrete 


Hubbell Building, DES MOINES, IA. 


Concrete for Permanence 
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377 minerals. 
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Feeders know that it Is profitable to feed minerals but 
much a 
cost of gains is the 


New-LBone contains pure calcium bone phosphate and 
“4, therefore costs slightly more than feeds containing cal- 
“, clum rock phosphate. But if results count, New-Bone is 
-* the cheapest in the long run. Write for free booklet on 


“« New-Bone and compare its formula with so-called cheap 
As a pure, concentrated mineral ration, 
4... Bone is unequalled. 


*  STOCKMEN SUPPLY COMPANY 


d'NEW-BONE’ 


Mineral Ration 
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CASWELL HARNESS 
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CASWELL MANUFACTURING CO., 








Adapts your tractor to all farm work. 
Automatic Binder Hitches;{cut the corners 
aquare. 


Corn Picker Hitches eliminate side draft 
and save power. 


Steering Extensions for Fordson, John Deere, 
McCormick.Deering and other tractors, make 
a one-man job. 


Thresher Belt Guides save the belt. 
Sold by your dealer. Write to 


CHEROKEE, IOWA 











Charge for Tractor and Binder 
A Vandalia, Ill., correspondent writes: 

“What would be a reasonable charge 
for cutting grain with 12-20 tractor 
and 8-foot binder, including everything 
except twine?” 

The overhead cost 
investment, depreciation, repairs and 
upkeep, shelter, etc.) on a medium 
sized tractor will run per year about 
22 per cent of the first cost. Assum- 
ing your tractor costs around $1,200, 
this would make the yearly overhead 


(interest on the 


about $264. With 35 days use per 
year about $7.50 per day. To this 





should be added about $3.00 for fuel, 





$1.10 for oil and grease, and $4.00 for 
tractor operator, making the tractor 
cost about $15.60 per day. To this 
should be added about $4.00 for binder 
operator, and about $5.10 per day over- 
head on the binder, making a total of 
£24.70 per day. Assuming an average 
of 30 acres per day, this would make 
the cost of doing the work under ave- 
age conditions about 80 cents per acre. 
I should think that a charge of $1.00 
per acre would give a reasonable profit 
and take care of lost time. 





Lady: “I want to buy some oysters.” 
Dealer: “Large or small ones, lady” 
Lady: “Well, they’re for a man with 


a size fifteen collar.” 
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“After years of worrying and tinkering with various kinds of 
belting, I can appreciate this new Goodyear Klingtite Farm and 
Tractor Belt of mine. It’s going on its second year now, and 
hasn’t developed a flaw. Itcuts my threshing time and saves my 
men. I am looking forward to a lot of ne | 

Klingtite Belt.’”’— ANTON HAGEN, Farmington, Minnesota 





service out of my 





OU, too, will get your threshing done a whole lot 

easier, faster and at lower cost with a Goodyear 
Klingtite Farm and Tractor Belt. This belt is scientifically 
designed and built for farm power duty. It holds the pul- 
leys in a powerful, slipless grip. It runs loosely, favoring 
the engine bearings and making the most of fuel. It is 
weather-proof, moisture-proof, trouble-proof. Eliminates 
re-setting because it does not shrink and is subject to 
only the minimum of stretch. Outwears ordinary belts by 
a wide margin of efficient, economical service. Requires 
no dressing; needs no breaking-in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Farm and 
Tractor Belts are made in endless 
type only for heavy duty. Other 
belts, in cut lengths, specially con- 
structed for lighter drives. They 








fi) which make a horse wheeze, 
arnt fy roar, have thick wind or 
\) choke-down can be reduced 
with Absorbine, Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister, no hair gone, and horse 
{ keptat work, Itis economical, 
Atdruggists, or$2.60 postpaid. 
Horse book 3-S free, 
A thankful user says: “Completely removed 
flesh growth on gland about7 inches diameter, 
Rnoorely thank you for good advice and 
Absorbine.’ 


ABSORBINE 
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Made like the famous ROS§ METAL Silo. 

ROSS METAL Cribs and Bins 

have exclusive features. 

» Perfect ventilation— 
sy to erect. 

= Write today for our 

4 special money saving 

proposition to the farm- 

er. Agents wanted also. 


| Ross Cutter & Silo Co. 
- . ° 
») 7 Warder St. Springfield, 0. 
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MIDWEST ALL STEEL 
GRAIN BINS 
oe 








Protect one wheat crop against fire, 
—} rata, weather, etc. © seencigg: Harvesting 
i-—+{ makes storage necessary for higher 


0 prices. Midwest Heavy Duty Bin, aig 


set up or moved--highest quality--guar 
S05 












antecd--low price d--freight prepaid. 
FREE-- Write for folder and prices. 
MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept 326, An, Bank Bidg. 
Kansas City, 





ri er 
nan imac{e Youare proud to tell friends 


1207 mi that you stay at the “Black 
jyueeRes Hawk” when in Davenport. 
\ =a _ It’s economical, too. 350 rooms 


sisi : 350 baths. Rooms $2.50 up. 









Copyright 1927, by The Goodycar Tire & Rubber Co., Inc, 


KLINGTITE BELTS 





are sold and serviced by all Good- 
year Mechanical Goods Service 
Station Dealers and by many 
progressive hardware dealers the 
country over. 





“Every Farmer knows 


this Better Glove” 


“Twenty years since I bought my first 
pair of ‘Goat-skin’ gloves. And I’ve 
been wearing them ever since. A good 
glove then — but National has surely 
improved the old standby. Must be in 
the tannage. Anyway, National Napa 
Goat gloves today are the softest, wear- 
in’est gloves I know anything about — 
and they give the most for your money. 
The old odor is gone but the wear’s 
still there, and they keep your hands 
from chapping and cracking. I find it 
the best glove in the world for every kind 
of farm work every month of the year.’® 


Ask your dealer for a pair of National 
Napa Goat gloves. If he cannot supply 
you, send 50c for a pair postpaid and your 
dealer’s name. Made exclusively by 


THE NATIONAL GLOVE CO, 
925 E. Main St., Columbus, Ohio 


National 





GLOVES 


This trade-mark, sewed onevery pair, denotes the 
only genuine Napa Goat tannage — ‘‘National.” 








| around the Scurr table the night she 
| arrived. Caleb was there, a trifle thin- 
| ner and whiter than six weeks before, 





Wild Rose and Shoestring 


A Tale of Nebraska In the Eighties 


By RAYMOND A. BERRY 


CHAPTER XVII 

ATE was at Scurr’s on her way 
home. September’s softness of 
air had given way to frost. Wild 
geese wedges were passing southward, 
filling the Cedar twilight with ‘their 
lonely honking. An urge, old as life, 
was upon them, and Kate felt an echo- 
ing of it within herself. For better or 
for worse she wanted to see the famil- 
iar outline of the rolling hills of home, 
to hear the tinkle of old Brindle’s bell, 
and the gobbling of the turkeys as 
they went to bed. She wanted to show 
her mother the things she had bought 
her, some of them luxuries for her 
alone, instead of the drab necessities 

that had passed for gifts in the past. 
It was a cheery company gathered 


but lending an air of patriarchal dig- 
nity to the meal. Major Brave, gallant 
in the vestments of a gentleman of 
perpetual leisure, purchased on his 
trip, expanded beneath the benign in- 
fluence of Mrs. Scurr’s meats and 
sauces. The unfortunate sell of the 


army mule was forgotten and the ma- 





and relish 


with spice 


jor narrated 
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Taking the lines from her hands, he 


tales of his late achievements. Henry 
Scurr ate with his usual business-like 
attention, while Clarissa made her 
rounds with the same mechanical pre- 
cision that had first attracted Kate’s 
notice. Mrs. Scurr surveyed her table 
with kindly solicitude. 

“It does a body good to have you all 
back at once. "‘Twould be a sort of 
reunion if only Dave was here. Haven’t 
heard from the young scamp since he 
left. I’ve simply got obliged to know 
if he’s all right before long.” 

Mr. Flagg sipped at his coffee with 
the air of a connoisseur, cocking an 
eye at Kate as he did so. 

“When were you intending to go 
on, Miss Cartwright?” he asked. 

“Tomorrow, I guess,” she answered. 
“It’s so pleasant here I feel like stay- 
ing always, but still I want to go 
home.” 

“Better stay over,” advised Mr. 
Scurr, rousing from his gastronomic 
absorption. “Big day here tomorrow. 
Sort of fair and carnival. Lots of In- 
dians coming into town. Better stay. 
Worth your while.” 

“I’m scared it’s going to freeze to- 
night,’’ opined Mrs. Scurr, poking her 
head out of the door. 

“Well, what of it?” queried her hus- 
band. “It’s the normal thing to have 
happen in October, ain’t it? We've 
got a roof over our heads and a good 
pile of cord wood.” 

“Yes, and that ain’t all we’ve got, 
either. We've got your brother and 
his family coming to settle down on us 
for the winter,’ snapped Mrs. Scurr, 
forgetful of her audience. “And anoth- 
er thing, Henry Scurr, if you think I 
intend to water, weed and chase chick- 








ens out of a bunch of flowers, just to 
have them froze as they’re coming into 
bloom, you’re mistaken.” 

“How long are you going to hold it 
off?” inquired her husband. “If you 
could tell me definite, I might turn a 
little money on it, prognosticating.” 

“I’m not going to hold it off anything 
but the flowers, and you’re goin’ to do 
that for me. There’s some old com- 
forts and blankets in the store room 
that you can take out and spread over 
them.” 

Mr. Scurr groaned. 


- HAT does a woman want to 
raise such uncertain posies for, 
anyhow? All summer long you’ve 
fussed and stewed for fear they would 
not get big before freezes took ’em. 
Now that they’ve made it, you’re worse 
scairt than ever, Can’t bear to think 
of anything so pretty gettin’ nipped at 
all. I suppose when it comes plum 
winter I'll have to keep lanterns under 
the quilts and hot rocks ’round the 
roots. How about wrappin’ them in 
cotton battin’?” 
“Gab all you want to, but chrysan- 
themums are pretty.” 
“Yes, and like a lot of other pretty 






. 


wheeled the team sharply to the left 
down the 


valley. 


things they’re a nuisance. If you’ve 
got to gamble on something as uncer- 
tain as they, why don’t you take some- 
thing easier, such as bettin’ on a cou- 
ple of boxelder bugs as to which will 
fall into the soup first?” 

Mrs. Scurr sensed something real in 
her husband’s last statement, and rak- 
ing the table with her sharp gaze, 
spied out two small bugs with red pip- 
ings on their wings, valiantly attempt- 
ing to scale a bowl. Dextrously she 
swept them off the table. 

“I declare, I thought we’d seen the 
last of those pests for this year.” 

“They’re hardy, like chrysanthe- 
mums,” observed her husband. “But 
about tomorrow, Kate,” he went on. 
“Caleb ain’t agoin’ to start toward Jor- 
dan till late on account of gettin’ his 
wagon fixed. That will give you a 
chance to see some of the doings.” 

Mr. Flagg cleared his throat. 

“Didn’t I understand you to say the 
Pawnees, quite a bunch of them, was 
expected in to the celebration?” 

“You bet,” Scurr agreed, deftly 
spearing a slice of bread two-thirds of 
the way across the table. 

“Henry, where’s your manners?” re- 
buked his wife. 

“Pshaw, mother,” he answered, “I’m 
so used to stretchin’ out like a human 
angle worm coverin’ up chrysanthe- 
mums that I don’t think a thing about 
it. My reach is nigh a foot longer than 
when we first started raisin’ then fool- 
hardy perennials. Yes, Flagg, the 
town’s expecting what the major would 
call a tremendous influx of the red- 
skins. Part of them, I hear, will ex- 
hibit the latest thing in duds for a well 
dressed squaw.” (Concluded on page 18) 
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The June Message 

This is the last opportunity before 
July first that I will have to call the 
attention of the Lone Scouts to the 
Lone Scout camp, Aug. 6 to 15. If 
fifty Scouts indicate their desire to 
attend the camp and send us letters to 
this effect, or fill out the application 
blank which the last Lone Scout News 
contained, sending $2.00 as the pre- 
liminary registration fee, we will be 
glad to have the camp. If fifty Scouts 
do not register for the camp, we will, 
of course, return the money to those 
who registered. 


We know that the farm season has_ 


been late, and undoubtedly it will pre- 
vent many Scouts from attending the 
camp who would otherwise have been 
able to come. I know that there are 
more than one hundred boys who 
would like to attend that camp. 

This is the last call, so if you Scouts 
want the camp, look up the registra- 
tion blank in the Lone Scout News, 
attach check for $2.00 to it, and send 
it in. You understand, of course, that 
it is necessary to have the consent of 
your parents to attend the camp, and 
we know, too, that they would be very 
much interested to have you attend 
if it is possible for you to do so. 
Camp Mitigwa is a wonderful spot, 
situated on the bluffs of the Des 
Moines river. It is in the midst of the 
timber bluffs, and it makes a great 
place for the study of the trees and 
birds. The camp program is fine. 

You Scouts understand, of course, 
that in case there are eight of you 
from one place, that you can have a 
cabin for your group, the cabins hav- 
ing accommodations for eight Scouts. 
Last year Powshiek and Plymouth 
county Scouts each had a cabin for 
their group, and they made a splen- 
did record. We know that some of 
the tribes are planning on having a 
cabin for their groups this year. The 
whole question is whether fifty Scouts 
are enough interested to register for 


the camp. 
July first is the last date to mail in 
applications, so please, Scouts, take 


the matter up with your parents and 
let us know at once if you want to 
attend the camp. The total cost for 
the camp is $8.00. The only additional 
cost to you will be the transportation 
to and from the camp. Scouts who 
come by train are met at Woodward 
and taken from there to the camp, 
eight miles away. Scouts who come 
by automobile come direct to the 
camp. We are always glad to have 
them come that way, as it gives their 
parents an opportunity to see the 
camp and get a full appreciation of 
what it means to the Scouts who are 
privileged to attend. 

The Des Moines Council of Boy 
Scouts own the camp, and have their 
camp organization in charge. This 
organization includes the camp doc- 
tor, who looks after the health of 
the boys, a physical instructor who 
superintends the exercise period and 
the games, a tree and bird man who 
takes the Scouts on a tour of the 
woods, a swimming instructor who 
sees that the proper safeguards sur- 
round the boys while swimming and 
who gives lessons in swimming, a spe- 
cial man on building fires by the use 
of friction and who teaches the boys 
the various kinds of fires and how to 
build them, and last but not least, 
the general manager of the camp, 
Scout Executive Fleming, of the Des 
Moines Council. 








Our own organization is also on the 
job, and no pains will be spared to 
make the nine days of the camp en- 
joyable and profitable to the boys who 
are able to attend. It is up to you 
scouts to say whether we will have 
the camp or not. We hope that fifty 
will register, but if not, we cannot 
fairly ask the Des Moines Council to 
make the camp available for our Lone 
Scouts. Prompt action is necessary 
on the part of the Lone Scouts, so 
please let us hear from you not later 
than July first. If your letter is mailed 
on July first, it will be in time, but 
the earlier we know about your com- 
ing, the better. 

I rather surmise that many of our 
girls and boys are looking forward 
to next fall, to what they will do in 
a school way. I urge every one of 
you to get the best education possible. 
Do not make the mistake of thinking 
that you have had enough education 
when you have finished the grade 
school or the high school. Make up 
your mind that you are going to go 


just as far as you can, as an educa- 
tion is worth making a real sacrifice 
and effort to secure. Some of the 
brightest men and women of my ac- 
quaintance worked their way through 
college, and [ am not so sure that 
they did not get more out of their 
college course than those who had 
the way made easy for them. When 
you work hard for a thing you desire, 
you usually get more out of it than if 
it comes easy. 

I hope the way will open up for 
most of you boys and girls not to only 
finish your high school course, but 
likewise to finish a college course, as 
the things you learn and the associ- 
ations you make in school and college 
life will mean much to you in the 
years to come. Make up your mind 
just what you want to do, and then 
do it. Do not be discouraged by ob- 
stacles. If Lindbergh had stopped to 
consider the obstacles in the way of 
making a non-stop flight across the 
Atlantic Ocean, he would never have 
reached Paris. He decided what he 





Adventures of the Brown Family 
Little Joe Disappears From Home 


By JOHN FRANCIS CASE 





unless our readers tell us that they 


effect. 
something else, say so. 





DO YOU WANT THE STORY TO GO ON? 
This is the last installment of “The Adventures of the Brown Family,” 


the story and want it to continue, send us a postcard or a letter to that 
If you don’t like it and would rather have the space given to 
Address your letter or postcard to The Brown 
Family, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa, 


want the story to go on. If you like 








HEN a tunnel leading from the 

basement of the House of the 
Lone Oak had been discovered, the 
rock wall, its stones removed, had been 
rebuilt. Weeks had passed with noth- 
ing to alarm the inhabitants, when at 
nidnight Beth had heard the pound 
of steel against stone and had awak- 
ened Hal. Jautiously unlocking the 
trap door which led to the basement 
stairway, flashlight and revolver in his 
hands, Hal peered into the darkness, 
his light withheld. Suddenly a gleam 
sHone thru an opening, inward fell a 
great rock, and a dark form came 
crawling thru, to stand erect while the 
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lights in its hand played about the 
basement room. 

Crash came a noise upstairs. The 
intruder whirled toward the tunnel. 
On went Hal’s light, and his sharp, 
“Stop! Hands up!” rang on the air. 
With a plunge the midnight visitor 
was thru the opening, and Hal’s bullet 


shattered harmlessly on the rock 
above. Father Brown, excited and 
disheveled, -encountered Hal bolting 


toward the door. “Where you going?” 
he demanded, barring the way. “Door 
of the tunnel,” panted Hal. “Catch 
him as he comes out.” 

“Catch who?” 


— 
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Who is the midnight marauder testing 
of the Lone Oak home? 





Hal’s courage as he enters the basement 
What’s your guess? 


to do it, and did it. Best of all, sue- 
cess has not spoiled him, as success 
does spoil the fellow that’s really 
worth while. We can all take lessons 
with profit from Lindbergh. We should 
all be proud of his accomplishments. 

Undoubtedly there are some Lind- 
berghs among the boys who read Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and likewise girls of 
the calibre of Lindbergh’s mother 
among the girls. They are the kind 
who do not give up when facing dis- 
couraging conditions. They make up 
their minds what they are going to do, 
and find a way to do it, and that is 
what I hope with regard to you boys 
and girls who are facing the problems 
of an education at this season of the 
year, as it will only be a few months 
until you will have to make a decision 
as to what you will do. 

Fix clearly in mind what you want 
in the way of an education and then 
make your plans to secure it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





“Man and Hal 
was off. 

It was some minutes before Hal came 
back, feet bleeding from contact with 
stones, night clothes poor protection 
against chill winds. “Got clean away,” 
Hal reported. “Heard him crashing 
thru the underbrush. Or it might have 
been more than one from the noise. 
Darn it all, Dad, if you hadn’t fallen 
over that chair, I’d a nabbed him.” 

“Yes, and you might have been 
shot,” cried Mother Brown, fearfully. 
“Why on earth, Henry, do you suppose 
anyone should come digging thru into 
the basement? Now we won’t know a 
minute’s peace. And just as we were 
beginning to be so happy here.” Moth- 
er Brown wiped her eyes and Beth put 
a strong young arm about her shoul- 
ders. 

“We'll get ’em, Mom,” 
Hal, “don’t get scared. Anyway, it 
isn’t us they’re after, it’s something 
the old Cap. left. Dog-gone him, I wish 
we knew what it was. Well, we might 
as well go to bed again. Nobody com- 
ing back thru that hole tonight.” But 
sleep was slow in coming to four in- 
mates of the Lone Oak home. Thru it 
all, Little Joe and Mary had slum- 
bered peacefully, and Mother Brown 
hugged little Joe tightly next morning 
as she bent above his bed. What was 
hidden treasure compared to the trea- 
sure within a home? 

Again the wall was built up, the 
busy time forbidding that the tunnel 
be filled in; again life flowed on its 
tranquil way. Small Mary helped about 
the home tasks when not in school; 
Little Joe, who had not yet gone to 
the new school, played happily about, 
making frequent excursions to the lit- 
tle creek to return with curious speci- 
mens of rock. Frequently he accom- 
panied Hal and his father about the 
farm, to return as nightfall neared, for 
in this new environment Henry Brown 
had shaken off his lethargy and with 
his stalwart son was doing a man’s 
job. Night was pulling her sable cur- 
tain across the sun when Hal came in 
from a day’s work, put up his team 
and came to wash for supper. “Call 
Little Joe,” said Mother Brown, as Hal 
came in. “Supper is ready and he’ll be 
hungry. He shouldn’t have stayed so 
late with you.” 

“Little Joe?” queried Hal, perplexed- 
ly. “Why, I sent him home hours ago. 
Isn’t he here?” 

(Continued on page 13) 


in the basement,” 


prophesied 
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Four-H News Hene and There 
As this issue of Wallaces’ Farmer 
goes to press several hundred Four-H 
girls and boys are arriving in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to attend the first na- 
tional camp. I am told that sixty-five 
marine corps tents have been pitched 
in front of the main building of the 
Department of Agriculture. I have 
seen that spot in June and I know 
how beautiful it is. It is surrounded 
by lovely trees, many of them rarities 
and there are beds of lovely flowers 
and growing things of all sorts that 
scientists have brot here from all over 
‘the world. There is a lovely avenue 
nearby lined with ginkgo trees, some-~ 
times called maidenhair trees, from 
China. There are English boxwoods, 
and many, many more different things 
that I cannot remember the names of. 
There will be hundreds of things to 
see—Arlington, and the tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier, the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, the Mint, the Potomac, a trip 
down which will take them to Wash- 
ington’s historic home, Mr. Vernon, 
the beautiful Pan-American building, 


the Washington Monument and the‘ 


Lincoln Memorial. yoodness knows! 
they are going to be busy girls and 
boys for the six days they are in 
Washington. 

I understand that there is to be a 
Four-H radio night, a candle-lighting 
ceremony and council fire and a spe- 
cial concert by the famous Marine 
band. 

Those from Iowa who will go to 
Washington are Esther Sietman, state 
president of Four-H girls; Alberta 
Hoppe, national health champion, and 
Josephine Arnquist. Wilbur Plager, 
who will represent the boys, is state 
Four-H boys’ president. 





On Saturday, the fourth of June, 
one of the largest County Four-H 
girls’ Rally Days ever held came to 


Des Moines. It was the occasion for 
Polk county girls to celebrate, and 
they did it in grand style by not only 
having people from their own county, 
but from six neighboring counties as 
well, and they held it in the magnifi- 
cent new Shrine Temple in Des 
Moines, which gave an added air of 
grandeur to the day. 

The election of 1927-28 officers took 
place in the morning with Bernice 
Fleming of Camp township presiding. 
Sdna Brecht of Crocker township was 
elected president, with Martha Jane 
Read of Walnut township vice presi- 
dent and Annabelle Fleming of Camp 
township secretary-treasurer. This 
was followed by a big picnic dinner 
and in the afternoon the general pro- 
gram was held. The rallyers were 
welcomed to the city by high officials 
of the city and state. 

The features of the afternoon were 
music and picture memory contests 
with the Live Wire club of Crocker 
township winning first place and 
bringing in an almost perfect score 
on the thirteen pieces of music lis- 
tened to and named with the com- 
poser’s name as well. The Live Wires 
(they really seem to be pretty well 
named) won the picture memory con- 
test, too. Those who remembered per- 
fectly all of the pictures shown them 
and the artist’s name were each given 
a framed picture, while the music 
winners received a victrola as perma- 
nent property for the club and sheet 
music besides. The, clubs were also 


scored on the number of mothers 
present and the mothers of the Sun- 
shine club girls won this honor for 
their daughters by being present 100 
per cent. 


Four-H-Editor. 


A Treasure Hunt 

If you want to entertain some school 
or club friends at an afternoon or eve- 
ning party, a treasure hunt will fur- 
nish a lot of fun and will be some- 
thing different. It works well, or 
perhaps we should say plays well, with 
any size of crowd, but the larger the 
merrier. In advance of the party hide 
about the yard and porch various 
things such as candy, fruit, cookies, 
doughnuts, all wrapped up in paper. 
If the party is held after night, you 
will want to use white paper and 
make them large enough to be seen 
easily once the secluded spot is dis- 
covered. It might be a good idea to 
warn the guests ahead of time to 
bring flashlights, then do not give 
them the slightest hint as to why they 
will need them. 

Move the victrola out on the porch 
and line everybody up for marching 





Miss Arnquist’s Letter 


Dear Four-H Club Girls: This letter 
is being written to you from Lexing- 
ton, Ky. Doesn’t that sound exciting? 
I am here judging the state demon- 
stration teams contest. Instead of hav- 
ing their demonstrations at their state 
fair as we do, they have theirs at the 
short course which is now in session. 
There were twenty-one demonstration 
teams in the contest. Tonight I am 
going over my notes for the ’steenth 
time trying to decide the two high 
teams. These will compete tomorrow 
for state honors. 

If it were not for their southern ac- 
cents, I might think I was judging in 
Iowa. The club girls and leaders here 
are much the same as club girls and 
leaders in the state “where the tall 
corn grows.” 

Today we drove out to one of the 
beautiful blue grass farms to see Man 
O War. No, it’s not a battleship; he’s 
a famous race horse. This Kentucky 
country, you know, is noted for its won- 
derful horses. When we returned we 
had supper in a very interesting place 
called the Chimney Corner. This was 
once a stable which now has been con- 
verted into a charming tea room. We 
hung our coats upon the old harness 
pegs. The old slave quarters in the 
rear have been turned into antique 
shops. 

In driving from Louisville to Lexing- 
ton on the bus we passed thru a cov- 
ered bridge. One generally’ says 
“crossed over” a bridge, but this time 
T’ll need to say crossed thru it for this 
one was a covered one. One of the 
last of its kind in Kentucky. It is said 
that when Jenny Lind was on her tour 
of the United States she was going 
by stage coach from Frankfort to Lou- 
isville and before crossing “thru” this 
bridge the driver stopped to rest his 
horses. Jenny Lind stepped out of the 
stage coach and thrilled her fellow 
passengers by spontaneously singing 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” 

From Kentucky I go to Washington, 
D. C., to the first national delegates’ 
club meeting. Your state president, 
Esther Seitman, of Marshall county, 
and your state health champion, Al- 
berta Hoppe, of Linn county, will be 
there, also the boys’ state president, 
Wilbur Plager, of Grundy county, will 
represent the boys’ Four-H Club mem- 
bers. I shall write you about this big 
national Four-H camp in the next is- 
sue of Wallaces’ Farmer. 





round in a circle. Play a march and 
warn them that when the music stops 
and not before they must start hunt- 
ing for objects hidden around the 
yard. When one treasure is found, a 
whistle is blown to call everyone in 
for another circle march to music. 
At the end of each hunting season 
everyone must return to the starting 
place. Several game wardens should 
be scattered about and if a hunter 
hunts out of season, the warden takes 
all his treasure and the hunter must 
start all over again. Otherwise they 
keep all of the treasures found. 

The hunt should take about half an 
hour, after which most everybody will 
be glad to rest for a while and talk 
over the excitement. 

Light refreshments are not only 
good form at summer entertainments, 
but they are best for us. Make them 
really light by serving only two things 
as a cold drink with either cake, cook- 
jes or dainty sandwiches. 





June is rally day and camp month 
for Four-H clubbers. Benton county 
has the distinction of having had the 
first rally day this year. A _ special 
feature was a trip thru the School for 
the Blind at Vinton, where demonstra- 
tions were given showing how the 
blind are taught. 

With best wishes for a very clubby 
month, I am 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPHINE ARNQUIST, 
State Girls’ Club Leader. 


A Leader’s Letter . 


In Kossuth county this year the 
county club committee, which by the 
way is the advisory council for all of 
the Four-H girls of that district, are 
following a plan whereby each mem- 
ber writes a letter and this is sent 
to the various clubs in the county, one 
each month until every committee per- 
son has written a letter. The plan, 
we think, is a splendid one and we 
are glad to be able to print in Hearth 
Fire letters the first letter written by 
Mrs. Merrill Morrow and distributed to 
the Four-H clubs of Kossuth county 
thru their home demonstration agent, 
Marie Plath. The letter follows: 

“Algona, Iowa, May 23, 1927. 

“Dear Four-H Girls: He wore a 
suit of russet brown and a cap of 
green with white markings on the 
front, so he was much of the same 
color as the woods around him. In his 
right hand was a bow of the finest 
and strongest make. Over his left 
shoulder the youth carried a quiver 
filled with sharp tipped arrows. The 
trees in the forest were tall and green 
and the underbrush thick, a_ perfect 
hiding place for the game the youth de- 
sired for the morrow’s feast. He was 
happy when he thought of the strength 
of his splendid bow, of his strong 
right arm and all the game he would 
be able to bring to the feast; then 
they would call him a great archer. 

“The day was before him and as the 
youth loitered along a rabbit scam- 
pered out, almost from under his feet. 
Surprised, he pulled his bow but the 
rabbit sped on, unharmed. Soon @ 
large bird came flying thru the trees 
and settled on a branch of a tree near- 
by, an easy mark. The bow sang.again 
as the arrow cut thru the trees, and 
the bird, startled by the noise, lifted 
its wings and continued its journey. 
Now the youth was troubled for he 


had been so confident. He must make 
haste. As he hurried noisily on he saw 
a freightened deer in the thicket not 
far off. Could he never untangle his 
bow from the brush around him, even 
the arrows in the quiver were hard 
to reach and looking up he saw the» 
deer disappearing thru the trees. 

“In the morning his day had seemed 
so full of promise, now would he de- 
serve to be called archer? Sadly the 
dejected youth stopped by a tall tree 
and sat down to think; many of his 
arrows were wasted and.time gone. 

“A long time he sat there puzzling 
when a shadow passed over him. He 
looked up to see another youth stand- 
ing before him. The stranger did not 
wear so fine a suit as the youth nor 
did he carry so fine a bow, but oh, 
his arms were loaded with game. His 
smile was friendly and when he greet- 
ed the youth he had the kindest voice. 
The youth arose anxiously and ad- 
dressed the stranger. ‘You are no 
older than I and your bow not so fine, 
yet your arms are full of game. This 
morning I had desired to do so much. 
Will you tell me why I have failed?’ 

“The stranger knew that the youth 
needed help and very kindly tried to 
show him what was wrong. ‘I have 
seen you many times as you were 
hunting in the wood today. I am here, 
too, to get game for the feast. It is 
not enough that your heart be filled 
with a great desire or that your arm be 
skilled and strong. It is not enough 
that you have the finest bow and that 
the game be plentiful. You must also 
use marksmanship. That means that 
you will use your head. You will first 
plan what you wish to find in the great 
forest, you will know where to find 
it, go carefully and have your bow 
and arrow ready, then you will not 


waste your arrows nor lose so much 


time. Remember, when you are pre- 
pared and find your game, then take 
careful aim. A successful archer must 
develop marksmanship. Come, we 
will go together.’ 

“At night-the two returned to where 
their friends were preparing for the 
feast. Now each had his arms loaded 
with game, each had found what he 
had so much desired. When they had 
rested and received the praises of 
their friends, the stronger took the 
youth’s green cap from his head and 
placed another white mark upon it, 
and, replacing it, explained, ‘Already 
you wore three H’s on your cap, one 
for health, one for the heart and one 
for hand. Now you _ have learned 
marksmanship, you use your head. I 
will add the fourth H, I will call you 
‘Master Archer. Then the master 
archer, so happy again, spoke to the 
other, ‘I have called you a stranger, 
but you have taught me what marks- 
manship is. I shall now call you 
Friendship.’ And together they went 
to the feast. 

“Will the club girls to whom I am 
writing see the relation between them- 
selves and the archer? To me he 
seems the picture of the average club 
girl in the happy morning of her girl- 
hood. His friends are her friends, 
hopeful for her success. The game is 
the things she would do and the kind 
of woman she would be. Our arrows 
are the dollars we spend and the ma- 
terial we use, in this hunt. The suc- 
cess of our hunt is determined by how 
well we have used our money and the 
materials at hand. The game we have 
and the kind is proof of our marks- 
manship, not always how much, but 
how well. Let your record books be 
your story of a good hunt, of splen- 
did marksmanship.” 

Sincerely yours, 

MRS. MERRILL MORROW, 

Member County Club Committee. 
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Field Meet Standards 


Here’s a plan for a field meet be- 
tween boys of about the same age and 
weight. The advantage of this plan 
is that it provides for a team score. 
That is, each boy in the team com- 
petes in every event and is given cred- 
it for whatever he does. Then the 
winning team is decided by the total 
of all the points. It gives the victory 
to a well balanced team rather than 
to a team with a few boys who are 
stars. 

Standards vary, of course, for boys 
of different sizes. In this table, weight 
is the standard, tho this would prob- 
ably be less satisfactory than age or 
height. For instance, in the 80-pound 
class there are four events listed:_ 
the 50-yard dash, the standing brood 
jump, the running broad jump, the 
baseball throw. The boy who runs the 
50-yard dash in 10 seconds doesn’t 
get any points at all. If he runs it in 
8 seconds, he gets 50 points; if in 6, he 
gets 100 on that event. In the stand- 
ing broad the low figure is 3 feet 5 
inches; the honor’ standard (50 
points), 5 feet 6 inches; the top score, 
7 feet 7 inches. On the running broad 
the figures are 5 feet 10 inches, 10 feet 
and 14 feet 2 inches. In the baseball 
throw they are 70, 120 and 170. 

Scales of the same sort are given for 
boys in the 95, 110 and 175-pound 
classes. We shall be glad to send the 
figures to any boys who are interested. 

Of more value are the standards for 
boys of high school age. These stand- 
ards can be used also for boys of less 
than this age, provided they are all 
about the same size. There won’t be 
any who will score 100 points in any 
event, but the comparison will be just 
as good. 

In the sprints they list the 100-yard 
dash, the 220 and the 440. The boy 
who runs 100 yards in 143-5 seconds 
gets no points. If he runs it in 123-5 
he gets 50 points; if he runs it in 
10 3-5, which very few will do, he gets 
100 points. The basis of scoring is 5 
points for every one-fifth of a second 
off. So the intermediate scores can 
be figured, no matter what the time 
is. In the 220-yard dash the stand- 
ards are: 29 seconds, no points; 26 2-5, 
50 points; 24 seconds, 100 points. The 
basis of scoring is 4 points for every 
one-fifth of a second off. The 440- 
yard dash figures are: 65, 60 and 55, 
with 2 points allowed for every one- 
fifth of a second taken off. 

The field events, of course, are a 
good deal easier to figure up, because 
no stop-watch is necessary. In the 
running high jump the boy who jumps 
3 feet 3% inches gets no points. One 
who jumps 4 feet 4 inches gets 50; one 
who jumps 5 feet 4% gets 100 points. 
For every inch in height that the boy 
goes over the minimum he gets 4 
points. In the running broad jump the 
figures are: 8 feet 10, 14 feet and 18 
feet 2, with one inch counting one 
point. 

For contests between boys of differ- 
ent ages and sizes, the only fair way, 
of course, is the plan devised by Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, which makes allowance 
for these differences. Tables showing 
how to figure this out were printed in 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Section and in 
the Lone Scout News a year ago. They 
will be reprinted on request or sent out 
to boys who want to hold a meet ac~ 
cording to these rules. 





_ The Lone Scout field meet is being 

held this week. There will be a 
full report in the next Lone Scout 
News. | 





To John P. Wallace, 
Chief, Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe, 


Address 





CAMP APPLICATION = 


Des Moines, Iowa. 

Yes, my parents have given permission and I sure want to attend 
The Lone Scout Camp at Mitigwa, August 6 to 15. 

I will send $2 on or before July 1 to pay initial fee and will pay re- 
maining $6 of camp fee when I reach camp. 
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The Hawkeye Hustlers 


June 30, 1927, ends the first contrib- 
uting contest in which the Hawkeye 
Hustlers have participated. At present 
we are leading Missouri at the rate of 
117 to 21. However, we need all the 
points we can get, so check up on 
your contribs and if you haven’t all of 
them, do so immediately! All reports 
absolutely must be in my hands by 
July 10. 

Now that vacation is here again and 
we have nothing in the line of study- 
ing to consume our evenings, let’s roll 
up our shirt sleeves and dig into Scout- 
ing for all we are worth. We have 
accepted the Prairie Dogs’ challenge, 
and have taken them on for a six-round 
bout beginning June 1 and ending No- 
vember 30. We have also challenged 
the Kentucky Thorobreds to a six- 
months’ contributing contest, begin- 
ning. July 1. Both clubs have mighty 
fine records to their names and will 
give us a hard struggle, but we're still 
out for scalps. 

Only one new member this month: 
29, Neil L. Maurer, R. F. D. 2, Fair- 
bank, Iowa. Neil-is a county leader 
and a real Scout. Welcome to our 
council fire! 

Let’s have a horseshoe tournament, 
fellows, and liven things up a little. 
Archibald and I will have some contest 
blanks prepared by July 1, so send in 
your requests for them immediately. 
Full contest directions will appear on 
each blank. All entrants in the con- 
test must submit their records to me 
by July 20, so get out a pair of horse- 
shoes and start practicing. Of course, 


we must have some prizes, so to pro- 
vide for them each entrant must send 
six cents in stamps to Archibald W. 
Maynard, Hawarden, Iowa, together 
with request for a blank. The contest 
will not be held unless we have five 
entrants, and if we have at least ten 
entrants, two or more prizes will be 
awarded. The prizes will depend upon 
the number of entrants. Rush your re- 
quest for a blank to Archibald imme- 
diately.—Your Chief, Francis W. Pal- 
mer, GC, LSB, Box 43, R. F. D. No. 2, 
Kalona, Iowa. 





News From District One 


July 1, 1927, will witness the in- 
auguration of a mammoth boosting 
contest in Iowa Congressional District 
No. 1, destined to kindle a spark of 
enthusiasm and pep in every Lone 
Scout in the district. The contest will 
be administered thru the county lead- 
ers. Points will be awarded in every 
branch of Lone Scout activity, as well 
as in numerous other undertakings of 
a Lone Scout nature. A medal of some 
kind will probably be given to the 
grand booster in the district, and 
prizes will be awarded to the best 
booster in each county. 

Lone Scout work in District No. 1 
is coming rather slowly now, but the 
summer and fall months will probably 
note a decided change. Appointing ef- 
ficient county leaders has been rather 
a difficult task, but all except two of 
the leaders have been appointed now, 
and those two will have been appoint- 
ed before June 10. The counties, with 
their present leaders, are as follows: 
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- Lone Scout Application Blank 


(Only boys twelve years or over are eligible) 


I have, with the consent of my parents or guardian, taken the follow- 
ing Oath of the Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America, which I have read 


and understand: 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God and 
my country, and to obey the Scout Laws; 
(3) To keep myself physically strong, mentally awake, and 


all times; 
morally straight.” 


Enclosed find 60 cents membership fee for one year’s membership as 

a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, and one year’s membership in Wal- 

= laces’ Farmer’s Tribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
= membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership certificate. 
The above 60 cents membership fee includes 10 cents for a year’s sub- 
scription to Lone Scout News, the official organ of Wallaces’ Farmer 
= Tribe of Lone Scouts, and 25 cents for a year’s subscription to The Lone 
= Scout, the official publication of the national Lone Scout organization, 
and all the privileges of the Lone Scout organization Boy Scouts of 
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Address 


America. 
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If this application is sent in by a Scout who is organizing a local 
tribe, he should fill in the following blank: 
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Washington—Walter E. Marner, LS2, 
Kalona. 

Louisa—Wilson Charbonneau, LS0-6, 
Oakville. . 

Jefferson—Roy F. Miller, Batavia. 

Des Moines—Russell Seymour, R. F. 
D. 3, Box 79, Danville. 

Lee—Frank R. Patterson, 
Wever. 

Van Buren (to be appointed )—Roy 
Graham, R. F, D. 1, Farmington. 

Henry (to be appointed)—Ashley 
Harriman, New London. 

All Lone Scouts in these counties 
should report to their county leaders 
on the tenth of each month, promptly! 
Remember, no true Lone Scout is a 
shirker.—Francis W. Palmer, GC, Dis- 
trict Leader No. 1. 


Region Nine News 


Texas’ only Triber and the only one 
published in Region Nine, is “The 
Chieftain,” which is edited and pub- 
lished by the writer. The first annual 
West Texas Rally, held at Cisco, 
Texas, on June 14 and 15, was very 
successful, though the attendance was 
low. Many contests were held and 
much interest was displayed. It is 
thought that the rain prevented many 
Scouts from attending the rally, as 
several who had said they would 
attend failed to show up. 

W. D. Hoting, G.C., is attending the 
Y. M. C. A. at Houston, Texas. Hot- 
ing has announced that he will be a 
candidate for Chief of Region Nine 
for 1928. 


SLS-0, 





Gilbert White, G. Cc. L. S. S., re 
cently organized the Bird Lovers’ 
league. 

The writer’s proposed 1927 Texas 


Yearbook has been changed to the 
1927 Region Nine Yearbook, and will 
appear in the early fall. 





Adventures of the Brown 
Family 
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“Heavens no!” cried Mother Brown. 
“And your Dad has been home for 
hours. Call your father, tell Beth. Oh, 
what shall we do? Joe! Joi-e-e!” 
Mother Brown’s agonized cry rang on 
the night air, but only echo answered 
back. The darkness of the night had 
settled over all the land before Hal, 
Beth and their father, frantically 
searching over all the known play 
places of the missing child without re- 
sult, gathered to take council and sum- 
mon help. Little Joe had disappeared, 
and Hal Brown, wild with the thought 
that the small brother entrusted to his 
care was perhaps in the hands of an 
enemy, swore that he would neither 
rest nor eat until the missing child 
was brought home safe and sound. 


Lone Scouts can get, if they want it, 
lots of political experience in the or- 
ganization, thru various contests for 
officers of different federations and 
for the office of council chief and so 
on. Carroll Mitchell, of Orient, lowa, 
sends us word that he is a candidate 
for vice-president of the Hawkeye 
Federation. He wants us to let his 
friends know that he is in the race. 





SHOULD BE A TRICYCLE 

The vicar was taking to task one of 
the young members of his flock. 

“William,” he said, “I hear you have 
been raising false hopes in several maiden 
hearts. If rumor does not lie, you are en- 
gaged to one girl in this village, another 
in Little Mudford, and a third in Ditch- 
ley. How do you come to do such a 
thing?” William grinned uneasily. 

“Why, parson,” he explained, ‘f’ve got 
a bicycle.” 
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The Summer’s Canning 
OODNESS knows! There are days 
when I can’t get any thrill out of 

the canning prospects and when a 
loaded cherry tree all red with deep 
green leaves, instead of striking me 
as beautiful, really strikes terror to 
my heart. But that happens mostly 
on days when I'm tired and maybe 
not feeling just prime. In secret I 
gloat over the shining jars on my 
shelves. I’ve even been known to go 
down to the cellar after all of the fam- 
ily had gone to bed, just to count the 
day’s or the week’s canning over. It 


gives one a decidedly virtuous feel- 
ing, I think, to have things canned 
up nicely and put away. 

Some of us can too much. And some 
can too little. Others can until they 
get their jars all filled, regardless 
of variety. Anyway, it is a well-known 
fact that most of us can overmuch of 
that which we have a lot of. Maybe 
it is strawberries, or perhaps cherries. 
Both come early when we are apt to 
be ambitious about using up the empty 
jars. 

I believe that most families would 
be better off if they used a canning 
budget and held themselves fairly 
well within its limits. In a canning 
budget you plan out ahead of time 
just how much canned stuff you are 
going to use or how much you should 
use, and then you can accordingly. 
It sounds hard, like most budgets do, 
but it is really very simple. 

If you have a Four-H girl in a can- 
ning club, she can fix up a canning 
budget for you, for that is right along 
the line of the thing she is doing in 
her club work. If not you may find 
this suggested budget helpful. In Iowa, 
we have to depend upon canned foods 
about seven months out of the year, 
therefore thirty weeks might well be 
taken as a basis. There should be not 
less than five quarts of greens per 
person for thirty weeks, 10 quarts of 
tomatoes, 15 quarts of other canned 
vegetables, such as beans, corn, car- 
rots, peas and so forth, and 30 quarts 
of fruit. Of course both the fruit and 
vegetable diet will be supplemented 
with fresh and stored things, such as 
cabbage, turnips, celery, oranges, ba- 
nanas and the dried fruits. The five 
quarts of greens per person allows for 
having canned greens served once a 
week. The 10 quarts of tomatoes al- 
lows for serving them twice a week, 
and the 15 quarts of other vegetables 
allows for two servings a week. 

You will do well to get the new 
Farmers’ Bulletins No. 1471, “Canning 
Fruits and Vegetables at Home,” from 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
if you do not already have it. This is 
a new bulletin, published just last 
summer, and it gives full and complete 
directions. for canning everything can- 
ned at home. 


Patchwork Thots 


HOSE sophisticated Washington- 

ians used_to seeing and entertain- 
ing delegations of every sort almost 
daily may at least be moved to a 
curious interest these days by groups 
of eager faced boys and girls, who 
wear sky-blue middy suits, trooping 
over the Capitol grounds and parading 
down Pennsylvania avenue with Four- 
H clover emblems displayed promi- 
nently. Farm boys and girls who are 
members of Four-H clubs in every 
state in the union will be in the na- 
tion’s capitol this week for a big club 
camp right on the Capitol grounds. 
They will see everything that there 























is to see, and just think what a lot 
they will have to tell when they get 
back home! 


The out-of-doors is almost too love- 
ly to be shut out in summer, but it 
does add to the comfort of all indoors 
if the windows are kept down and 
the blinds pulled during the sunniest 
and hottest part of the day. Heavy 
draperies at the windows, lots of pic- 
tures on the walls, heavy rugs on the 
floor, all add to the warmth we feel 
on a hot day. Therefore it may seem 
wise to clear out a few of these things 
and put them in the storeroom. And, 
by the way, pine boughs indoors give 
one momentary sensations of coolness 
like that which follows the tasting of 
mint, mayhap because of their associ- 
ation with Christmas and cool deep 
woods. And they are lovely banked 
in the fireplace or set in a brown 
stone jar in a corner of the livingroom. 


It has been discovered that the 
oldtime dish of liver and bacon has 
virtues beyond any that our grand- 
mothers ever suspected. Recent in- 
vestigations in special food values 
show that liver is a first aid in anae- 
mia or blood-building. And the rea- 
son is that liver is a good source of 
iron which is necessary to make red 


blood cells. It also contains a vitamin 
which is believed to help the body 
use the iron from other food. 

Naturally, a single or occasional 
meal of liver will not be sufficient. 
It must be included in the diet regu- 
larly and preferably in some form 
at least once a day. If the need is 
rather urgent it may be eaten twice 
a day, and of course it will not always 
be served with its well-known accom- 
panist, bacon. 


“Every human being has obligations 
to society beyond the home, and the 
organized farm women are taking hold 
of community problems, which have 
long needed the dynamic, intelligent, 
and sympathetic interest of persons 
whose social conscience is active.”— 
A. R. Mann. 


A good coat of tan is quite as fash- 
ionable as it is healthy. Little tots 
should be let out to play in the brief- 
est garments possible and older ones 
will feel better for low necks and 
short sleeves and garments that admit 


a circulation of air about the body. 
‘ 


Someone has suggested that these 
“ask-me-another” people ought’ to 
have a good deal of sympathy for the 
inquiring youngster. J. W. 
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EAR GARDEN CLUB: Summer 

time is a good time to make notes 
on the periods when blossoms are 
searce in the garden so that you may 
plan to fill these intervals another 
year by plants which will bloom at 
the needed time. Closely following 
iris and peonies, come the roses, the 
delphiniums, sweet williams,  fox- 
gloves, oriental poppies, the various 
dianthus’, Madonna lilies and the or- 
ange Canadense lilies. Then after 
that, unless annuals are ready to take 
up the blooming role, the garden is 
likely to appear rather barren. 

If sweet peas are planted early 
enough they should be ready to bloom 
by the last of June. There will be 
cornflowers and annual larkspur and 
supplementing the blue effects will 
be the Chinese Delphiniums, those 
miniature perennial larkspur that are 
so lovely and graceful. Japanese Iris 
will bloom for you in July, if you are 
lucky enough to be able to raise them, 
as [am not. And the hybrid tea roses 
will furnish a succession of lovely 
blossoms provided they are planted 
right and get the necessary food out 
of the soil. 

Roses, so the growers say who are 
most successful with them, should not 
be planted any deeper than they were 
in the nursery row. Keeping up the 
fertility of the soil when they begin 
blooming keeps up a more steady suc- 
cession of roses. A good way to do 
this is to feed them liquid manure 
after a rain or shower, pouring it on 
the ground to filter down to the roots. 
One should be careful not to get it 
on the stems of the roses much. 

It is just about the time of year to 
mention again the danger of shallow 
garden watering. It is usually better 
not to water things at all in real hot 
weather unless there is a period of 
drouth. For unless you water very 
thoroly it is worse than nothing and 
makes surface roots which suffer un- 
less the watering is kept up. If the 
plants are close enough together to 
shade the ground or if a dust mulch 
is kept up plants will usually not suf- 
fer for moisture over a short period 
of drouth. 

Do you know that if you cut down 


the tall-growing delphiniums, the Eng- 
lish Hybrids and Belladonna and Bel- 
lamosum, that they will bloom again 
in the early fall? This doesn’t seem 
so necessary with the Chinese delphin- 
iums, altho they are benefited by 
keeping the dead flower stalks cut 
away. The taller sorts should be cut 
back almost to the ground, as new 
blossoms will come from new growth. 

It is a good idea to sow biennial 
and perennial seeds now. In the case 
of delphiniums, at least, I have found 
that seeds sown from freshly matured 
pods will start more quickly than 
those allowed to stand and dry until 
another season or even until fall. Gar- 
deners also advise planting forget-me- 
not, sweet William and Oriental poppy 
seed. The little plants are best left 
until the spring for transplanting, at 
least in this part of the country. 

It is an approved practice now to 
divide and move iris in July instead 
of waiting until August or even Sep- 
tember. Iris are one of those few 
agreeable plants which we can move 
almost any time without seeming to 
do it any harm. However, for the 
best development of the plant and the 
production of lovely blooms the fol- 
lowing season, it is better to get it 
established in new quarters some time 
between the middle of July and the 
middle or last of August. 

Iris should be planted very shallow, 
hardly covered in fact. As it estab- 
lishes itself it will tend to raise the 
corms about haif way out of the 
ground and it may be planted in this 
way to advantage. In dividing and 
digging iris, be sure to get as much 
of the root system as possible. Somes 
people think that when they have got- 
ten the big fleshy part out that they 
have gone deep enough. Chopping 
off the roots holds iris back considera- 
bly. In planting the roots are spread 
out fanwise on all sides. 

Climbing roses that have finished 
blooming should be cut back at once 
so that the roots can concentrate on 
the new growth which will make blos- 
soms next June. Seed pods should 
be cut off regularly. Tulins and iris 
need to be tended to particularly as 
the drying stalks are anything but 


lovely. There is the temptation of 
course to try some seedling’ iris, in 
which case one can easily bear with 
some yellowing stalks. I have heard 
of a number of people lately who are 
growing iris from seed, tho none of 
them have gotten up to the blooming 
stage to tell whether the seedlings 
are a success or not, 

One can sit back and enjoy the gar- 
den these days. I hope that many 
Garden Club members have places 
where they can sit in their gardens or 
close enough to them to appreciate 
the loveliness they have created. 

Garden Club Editor. 











Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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No. 2847—Youthful Interpretation—Cuts 
in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size 
requires 84% yards of 40-inch material 
with 1% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. $066—Looking Slender—Cuts in 
sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48 inches bust measure, The 36-inch 
size requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 20-inch contrasting. 

No, 3010—Delightfully Girlish—Cuts in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. The 8-year 
size requires 1% yards of 32 or 36-inch 
material, with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10 
cents each, prepaid. Order by number and 
give size or age. Write plainly and be sure 
to sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
l-cent or 2-cent stamps and send all or- 
ders to the Pattern Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, lfowa. Allow two 
weeks for the delivery of the patterns or 
fashion quarterly. 














In our new Summer Fashion Magazine 
there is a three-page article called ‘‘The 
Beauty Shoppe,” containing very good 
advice regarding the care of the com- 
plexion, the hands, etc. 

Of course, the book also shows all the 
styles being worn by the smartly dressed 
women everywhere. It’s a book you 
simply can not afford to be without. Send 
10 cents in stamps or silver for your copy 
right now. 

Address Fashion Department, Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 











the quarterly reviews. 


Except when announcement fs made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
duced by any other paper unti! special written ;ermission has been obtained. 















Saul Chosen King 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


son for July 3, 1927. I Samuel, chap- 
ters 9-11. Printed—10:17-25; 11:12-15.) 


“And Samuel called the people to- 
gether unto Jehovah to Mizpah; (18) 
and he said unto the children of Is- 
rael, Thus saith Jehovah, the God of 
Israel, I brought up Israel out of 
Egypt, and I delivered you out of the 
hand of the Egyptians, and out of the 
hand of all the kingdoms that op- 
pressed you; (19) but ye have this 
day rejected your God, who himself 
saved you out of all your calamities 
and your distresses; and ye have said 
unto him, Nay, but set a king over us. 
Now therefore present yourselves be- 
fore Jehovah by your tribes, and by 
your thousands. (20) So Samuel 
brought all the tribes of Israel near, 
and the tribe of Benjamin was taken. 
(21) And he brought the tribe of Ben- 
jamin near by their families; and the 
family of the Matrites was taken; 
but, when they sought him, he could 
not be found. (22) Therefore they 
asked of Jehovah further, Is there yet 
a man to come hither? And Jehovah 
answered, Behold, he hath hid him- 
self among the baggage. (23) And 
they ran and fetched him thence; and 
when he stood among the people, he 
was higher than any of the people 


from his shoulders and upward. (24) 
And Samuel said to all the people, 
See ye him whom Jehovah hath 


chosen, that there is none like him 
among all the people? And all the 
people shouted and said, Long live 
the king. (25) Then Samuel told the 
people the manner of the kingdom, 
and wrote it in a book, and laid it up 
before Jehovah. And Samuel sent all 
the people away, every man to his 
house. 

“And the people said unto Samuel, 
Who is he that said, Shall Saul reign 
over us? bring the men, that we may 
put them to death. (13) And Saul 
said, There shall not a man be put to 
death this day; for today Jehovah hath 
wrought deliverance in Israel. (14) 
Then said Samuel to the people, Come, 
and let us go to Gilgal, and renew the 
kingdom there. (15) And all the peo- 
ple went to Gilgal; and there they of- 
fered sacrifices of peace-offerings be- 
fore Jehovah; and there Saul and all 
the men of Israel rejoiced greatly.” 





Before reading the lesson read care- 
fully the ninth and tenth chapters of 
I Samuel, up to the lesson. Saul had 
two Divine calls to be king, the inward 
and preparatory call recorded in the 
passage I have asked you to read, 
and the outward and public one record- 
ed in the lesson. 

A large farmer, that is, a farmer 
with large possessions and influence 
and something of a military reputa- 
tion, “a mighty man of valor,” con- 
ducted his farming operations in the 
mountains of Benjamin. His name 
was Kish. He had a brother, Abner, 
afterwards general of Saul’s army. 
Their father was a well known citi- 
zen named Ner. There was goad 
fighting blood in that family. He had 
a son, Saul, apparently an only son— 
big, bashful, lacking self-confidence, 
and as we shall afterwards learn, not 
well balanced. His neighbors evident- 
ly did not think there was much in 
him. His father seems to have been 
of the same opinion. Kish lost a drove 
of asses and sent Saul and the hired 
man to hunt them, and in three days 
mourns both him and the asses as 
lost. 

Saul seems to depend on the hired 





man to tell him what he ought to have 
known himself, and at his suggestion 
consults Samuel, the prophet. The 
two seem to have been out of money 
as well as provisions, and Saul objects 
that they had no present to bring to 
the man of God. The servant had a 
quarter of a shekel of silver (about 
thirteen cents); that was all. They 
find Samuel going to the sacrifice, to 
dine with about thirty- invited guests, 
prominent men of the neighborhood. 
(The Lord had revealed: to Samuel 
that Saul was coming.) Samuel meets 
him at the gate of the city, tells him 
that he is the man he is looking for, 
that the asses are found, he need not 
worry about that, invites him to din- 


ner with him and afterwards to stay 


all night, intimating that he had some- 
thing of importance to tell him after 
the dinner was over. 

Saul is incredulous, but goes to the 
dinner, is given a choice seat, and is 
told to tear off the first morsel from 
the special piece of meat that is set 
before him. (They did not have 
knives and forks in those days.) He 
stays with Samuel all night and they 
have some private talk upon the house- 
top. The next morning Samuel accom- 
panies him part way, sends him on his 
journey, after apprizing him of the 
Divine intention to make him king, 
anoints him with the holy oil, and to 
strengthen his confidence tells him of 
certain things that will happen before 
night. Two men will meet him, and 
tell him that the asses are found and 
that his father is worrying about him. 
Another company shall give him part 
of the sacrifice that they are about to 
offer at Bethel. A company of proph- 
ets shall meet him and he, too, shall 
become conscious of new powers not 
felt before, that will fit him for his 
high calling: “And all those signs 
came to pass that day.” 

When Saul goes back home to his 
father and Uncle Abner he shrinks 
back into his old self. Abner is curi- 
ous to know what the great seer Sam- 
uel had seen in Saul and what he said 
unto him. Saul tells him nothing of 
what had happened, and takes up his 
old position in the family (I Samuel, 
10:14-16). And Saul is not the last big, 
awkward, bashful boy or young man 
who has surprised the home folks with 
the splendor of his after achievements. 
A young man of real worth seldom 
knows all that is in him until he gets 
away from home. A young man with- 
out real worth frequently knows more 
at home than he will ever know after- 
wards. 

Time passes and an assembly of all 
Israel is formally called at Mizpah by 
Samuel, the aged and revered man of 
God, to elect a king, or, rather, to re- 
ceive a Divine nomination of the long 
desired and lately promised king over 
all Israel. For Jehovah Himself nom- 
inated the king and the people elected 
(Deuteronomy, 17:14-15). We can well 
imagine it was a great gathering. All 
the prominent chiefs of the twelve 
tribes would be there, for the Ammon- 
ites are pressing hard on the west (I 
Samuel, 12:12) and the Philistines, 
their old enemies, on the east. The 
tribes are conscious of their weakness 
and are drawing closely together. A 
national spirit is being developed. 
What they now need is a leader, and 
Samuel, the spokesman of the Al- 
mighty, had promised one. And Sam- 
uel deals with them faithfully. He 
recounts in detail their past history, 
how Jehovah had chosen them as His 
people, had delivered them from bond- 
age in Egypt, had sustained them in 
the wilderness, had delivered them 
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from all their enemies, had placed 
them in this goodly land, had raised 
up deliverers from time to time when, 
conscious of their sin, they had turned 
to Him, and had given them Jephthah, 
Gideon, Deborah, and others. After 
all this they had rejected the God 
who had thus delivered them out of 
all their afflictions, and they were now 
demanding a king like all the nations 
round about them. 

A king was inevitable. The elders 
had made up their mind to have a 
king. Samuel is not trying to change 
that determination. He is trying to 
impress upon their minds the danger 
of it; the lack of faith that has 
brought this to pass. Afterwards, in 
finally turning over the nation to Saul 
as king, he repeats the same sermon. 
Since they must have a king, whether 
or no, Jehovah has granted their re- 
quest. He now solemnly calls upon 
Jehovah to intimate His choice by the 
ancient and impressive method of 
casting lots. How the lot is cast in 
this case we do not know. It was the 
customary method in the earlier civil- 
izations of deciding doubtful cases and 
of ascertaining the Divine will. We 
can well imagine the suspense of the 
various chieftains, each hoping that it 
would fall to his tribe. To the sur- 
prise of all, when the lot was cast for 
the tribe, the tribe of Benjamin, the 
smallest of all the tribes, is taken. 
Then among the clans of that tribe 


the lot falls on the Matrites, or the | 


descendants of Matri, then on the 
family of Ner, of Kish, and finally 
on Saul. 

Only Samuel and Saul knew on 
whom the lot would fall, and Saul, 
knowing it, hides among the tents and 
other furniture of the camp. The un- 
known, misunderstood, unappreciated 
youth (a young man among the ancient 
Israelites was called a youth until he 
was forty) did not have the courage to 
face the great audience of noted men. 
Many a boy has felt just that way; 
and yet when Saul is finally brought 
into the assembly he unconsciously 
fills their ideal. Massive in form, like 
the great Greek hero Agamemnon, 
“head and shoulders above all the peo- 
ple,” with that blending of dignity 
and grace expressed by the Hebrew 
word “goodly,” god-like. He filled 
the people’s idea of what a king ought 
to be that would face the giant Philis- 


tines, their enemies, and when Samuel . 


exclaims: “See ye HIM whom JEHO- 
VAH HATH CHOSEN!” we can well 
imagine the glad shout that went up 
from the assembly: “God save the 
King!”’—a shout that has been echoed 
ever since in every nation from age to 
age when a king ascends the throne. 

Saul lingers in the Arab tradition as 
“the tall one.” He has an armor 
which no man can wear but himself. 
He stands on the mountain peak and 
lofty height, conspicuous above all 
others for his great size and strength, 
fhe ideal warrior in all those early 
days. 

The king chosen, Samuel lays down 
the law which Moses gave, as recorded 
in Deuteronomy, 17:18, makes a public 
record of the whole transaction, the 
choice by lot, the approval of the 
people; and then the assembly dis- 
persed. Choice spirits gather round 
him; men whose heart God had 
touched; but others, “sore head poli- 
ticians’” we would call them in these 
days, despised him and said: How 
can this unknown youth, this green, 
overgrown, bashful boy, save us? And 
Saul shrinks back into his old life, to 
his fields and his oxen, until tidings 
of a great calamity came, and then his 
hitherto unconscious self blazes forth 
and for the time he is king indeed. 

The Philistines were now in control 
of the country west of the Jordan. 
They had possession of all the forests. 
As if this was not enough, the Am- 
monites invaded the country east of 
the Jordan, and penetrated farther 
north than ever before, and had be- 
sieged the town of Jabesh-Gilead. 
When Saul heard of the terms of the 
covenant offered by Nahash the Am- 
monite, he was filled with righteous 





infignation at the insult. (Chapter 
11:1-6.) Saul then sent out messen- 
gers all over the country, announcing 
that if they did not follow after Samuel 
and Saul, they should feel the weight 
of his vengeance. This meant simply 
that if they did not follow after God 
and him, their anointed king, they 
would be guilty of treason. The clans 
joined Saul and sent word to Jabesii- 
Gilead that they should have help the 
next day. The Ammonites were taken 
by surprise and utterly defeated. 

The people wanted to put to death 
those who had failed to give their 
support to Saul when he was chosen 
king. Saul showed a fine and mag- 
nanimous spirit when he said that not 
one man should be put to death; Saul 
realized that the Lord had wrought 
the victory for him; that the confi- 
dence they had-in Samuel as the 
spokesman of the Almighty had made 
them loyal to Saul as their king. Sam- 
uel, who seems to have been present 
at the battle, saw at once that it was 
now time to complete the work that 
had been begun in private dealings 
with Saul and the public choice of 
him as king. He suggested that they 
go to Gilgal, “and renew the kingdom 
there.” There they had a grand re- 
ligious assembly, and sacrificed peace- 
offerings before Jehovah. 





The Motor Trails Are Calling 


ACATIONS remind me of our two 
weeks’ motor trip to Estes park 
last summer, and I remember how we 
planned what to take and. what to 
leave at home. It’s a problem. Some 
tourists take dogs, canaries, even vic- 
trolas. But on a camping trip, you 
want to forget some marks of civiliza- 
tion. 

Perhaps the experiences we had in 
selecting things to take will help some 
would-be campers. 

First, get a waterproof tent—try the 
hose on it before you leave home to 
be sure it won’t leak. A wall tent, 
or one that goes over the car, is sat- 
isfactory. Steel stakes are better than 
wooden. 

*We took a steel spring auto bed, but 
altho it was comfortable, it was too 
heavy to handle. A bed with woven 
rope bottom and wooden’ supports 
rather than steel is better for an auto 
bed. Take a folding cot apiece for the 
rest of the family. You'll need plenty 
of warm comforts—newspapers help 
out because they are good insulators. 

We took as few clothes as possible 
and packed them in some old suitcases 
—new bags would have been ruined on 
that trip. We wore hiking clothes. 

A short handled spade helped us out 
of mud holes, and an axe was always 
useful. If you plan to fish, take your 
fishing tackle. 

For meals, we had a small alumi- 
num pan apiece, unbreakable cups, 
forks and spoons apiece, two or three 
case knives, a good butcher knife, a 
syrup pail for making coffee or heat- 
ing water, a gallon pail for carrying 


| water, salt and pepper shakers, a skil- 


let, and a large spoon for stirring. 
We took along a home-cured ham and 
saved a number of meat bills. 

One of the children kept a notebook 
of expenses, and immediately after we 
bought anything—gas, oil, food—she 
recorded the amount. It cost us just 
$150 for six of us to take the trip, and 
of course we have all our camp goods 
left to take another jaunt. 

Our expense keeper also kept a di- 
ary of the trip in her notebook, and 
with our snapshots, we live over again 
our experiences. 

Before leaving, have the car thoroly 
overhauled, brakes adjusted, and a 
good set of tires put on, with a spare. 
A half-gallon can of oil is enough for 
emergencies. If you want to, take a 
trailer to pack things into, but one 
car is much easier to manage than 
two, even if the one is crowded. 





Piano keys should be washed with 
alcohol and a soft cloth, or with clean 
warm water without soap. Soap is 
likely to turn them dark yellow. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this Sparen Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfally answered 








A Poultry Quiz—General 


A quizz is becoming the favorite 
indoor sport. General quizzes on any 
and every topic; special quizzes on 
the arts, literature, geography, sci- 
ence, mythology, American history, 
Kuropean history, current politics, the 
Bible and sports furnish a bombard- 
ment of “ask me another”. Hence 
the poultry quizz. As a background 
to the specific quizz, here is one that 
is general. 

Try yourself out on these; note your 
onw answers, and turn to the bottom 
of the page to figure out your score. 

1. To what in the middle west is 
poultry a side issue? 

2. As a side issue, where is poul- 
iry most successful? 

3. What must the poultry farmer 
know? 

4. What is the limiting factor in 
poultry production? 

5. How about partnerships in poul- 
try? 

6. What institution is paid by the 
farmer to supply him with poultry 
information? 

7. What is the leak in price fixing 
of poultry products. 


8. What is the advantage of co- 
operation of poultry growers? 
H. W. A. 





Young Chicks Need Wide Roosts | 


We have recently had an experience 
in getting two-months-old chicks to 
roost in the proper place, that has 
taught us something. We have a much 
larger house than is needed by the 
small laying flock we keep. We have 


been using a section of this house for 


our April chicks. The chicks are most- 
ly a Rhode Island Red and Leghorn 
cross. They were ready to ‘begin roost- 
ing early. We put up what we thought 
was a fine set of roosts when the chicks 
were about five weeks old. 

The roosts were about one and one- 
halt inches wide. Only a few of the 
chicks made use of the roosts. They 
crowded the whole top of a set of 
nests in one corner and also a ledge 
of four inches on one side of the room. 
After two or three weeks of this we 
remembered that the best poultrymen 
had called attention to the fact that 
growing chicks like to sit on their 
roosts and not perch with their toes 
gripping the edge to keep their balance. 
So we made use of some three 
half and four-inch boards for roosts. 

It was surprising how quickly the 
chicks shifted from the ledge and the 
top of the nests and the floor, to the 
wide roosts. I am not sure that the 
roosts need be as wide as ours are, but 
I am sure that one and one-half inches 
is too narrow. 

Early roosting of chicks is much to 
be desired. If you have ever had trou- 
ble with the slowness with which the 
chicks take to the roosts provided, T 
suggest that you try wider roosts. 
Probably two and one-half to three 
inches is wide enough.—J. W. 





Too Much Fiber in Chick Food 


| and more every-year 
and one- | s 





Judging by the rations given in a | 


considerable number of letters that 
have come from our readers, a large 
number of chick raisers are feeding 
their chicks feeds containing alto- 
gether too much crude fiber, indi- 
gestible and irritating material. 
Recently a flock owner reported a 
loss of over one-half in her chicks 
within three weeks. She gave her 
ration—the mash contained 30 per 
cent ground oats and 20 per cent bran. 
Such a mash is unfit for baby chicks, 
tho it probably would be highly satis- 
factory for a laying flock. Such a 
ration contains a large amount of 
fiber which will injure the digestive 





tract of chicks until they are mature 
or nearly so. 


Ground oats, when the hulls are in- | 


cluded, has no place in the ration of 
chickens under four months of age 
at least. Bran, while less detrimental, 
should not be used in very large quan- 
tities in chick rations. Personally, 
we would never feed it to growing 
chicks, but a small amount of it may 
be helpful. As a poultry feed we 
think it overvalued by many. 

Here in the Corn Belt, yellow corn 
and milk can well be made the founda- 
tion of our feeding plan for chicks 
until they reach maturity. But corn 
alone, whether fed as cracked corn, 
finely ground, fed dry or wet—is a 
poor chick feed. There is need for 
more minerals than the corn and milk 
can furnish—there is need of green 
feed. Variety should be provided, but 
corn and milk or milk products can 
well make up the bulk of the ration. 

if milk is not overplentiful, meat 
protein in the form of tankage, meat 
and bone or meat scraps can be sub- 
stituted for the milk in whole or part 
after 
But don’t put ground oats into their 
mash or very much bran until they 
mature. If you do you will slow up 
growth and invite digestive troubles. 

Unless one understands rather clear- 
ly the needs of a chick ration and 
what grains and feeds that are not 
desirable for chicks, use factory mixed 
starters, mashes and chick feeds. 

J. W. 


Hatchery iis Help Raise 
Chicks 


Two or three chick hatcheries in 
Iowa are making a regular practice of 
helping their local customers to get 
the chicks started right. One hatchery 
owner visits the farm either shortly 
before or after the chicks are brought 
from the hatchery. He looks over the 
brooder house and the stove, gives 
some thought to the ventilation, asks 
about diseases that have been preva- 
lent, and offers suggestions as to their 
avoidance with the bunch of chicks. 
He checks up closely on the ration both 
as to quality and methods of feeding. 
This hatchery owner makes no extra 
charge for this service. His business 
is mostly local, and he believes that 
this service will give better satisfied 
customers. 

Another hatchery operator, who also 
sells a large share of his chicks local- 
ly, lists the location of the farm where 
each bunch of chicks is sold. He col- 
lects his own eggs for hatehing from 
the farms where produced and com- 
bines visits to purchasers of his chicks 
with egg collections. He has paid spe- 
cial attention to proper heat and regu- 
lation of the brooder stove and the 
rations fed the chicks. It seems that 
there is a real chance for helpful serv- 
ice along these lines—for the custom- 
ers On nearby farms. 





Poultry Prices In New York 


The New York poultry trade is 
showing a decided preference for 
Plymouth Rock broilers this spring. 
For several years there has been a 
preference shown in price between the 
American breeds in general and Leg- 
horns. This year the Rhode Island 
Reds are outselling the Leghorns, and 
the Plymouth Rocks are leading the 
Reds by about as much of a margin. 
The bulk of the broilers going into 
the New York market belong to these 
breeds. 

Hens of the American breeds have 
outsold Leghorns all spring. Fre- 
quently early .in the season Leghorns 
sell as high and at times higher than 
the American breeds. 

Market students call 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
White and Brown Leghorns and 
Heavy Assorted 


|e! 
| 
| 


White Rocks, White nid chapyetns and 


Silver and Partridge 


Light 
ASSOC 00s ccccccvccccones 


Sunnyside Chick Hatchery, 

Dear Sirs: 
raised 930, best we ever did. 
Kindly mail me your new catalog. 
Hatchery again. 








ASHTON’S | 
Dependable Chicks 


Special Low Prices NOW from Finest Flocks in Eastern lowa. 


100 
ay ee ( $ 8.00 


Barred Rocks, Single Comb Reds, Anconas 
GUE ONE TROOG os $66 0.0'6.5.6 0:00:60 ebb vee ve eee Ty 


ee ere rene ceeveceeeves 


Wyandottes.............eeeeeeees mavieneues tas f 
Pn «<< Svinsisacadaaaumbamnaceics ¢ 18.00 35.00 71.00 


Less than 100, add ic per chick to above prices. 
Special Grade A chicks from blood tested flocks, add 2!/ec per chick to above prices. 
SAVE TIME—ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS ADV. 


West Liberty, Iowa. 
The 1,000 White Leghorn Chicks we received arrived April 1. 
Most of them 
All of our future orders go to Sunnyside 
Yours truly, 


Special Grade A chicks, of exceptional quality and special matings, in 
limited quantities, additional 2/gc each. We ship only quality chicks from 
purebred flocks. 


100 per cent live arrival, 


%@, 
e ¢ 


200 


$15.75 
17.75 
19.75 
21.75 


400 


$31.00 
35.00 
39.00 
43.00 


( 9.00 
+ 10.00 
{ 11.00 


/ 6.00 11.75 23.00 


Atalissa, Iowa, May 26, 1927. 

We 
pounds now. 
Chick 
PARRY. 


will weigh over two 


HARRY C. 


Big catalog free. 


Department F., 
West Liberty, lowa 


prepaid. 















the chicks are two months old. | 









THE WOLF HATCHERY, Dept. W, 


OUR QUALITY BABY CHICKS 


— ARE HATCHED TO LIVE 


100 300 600 
8. C. White Leghorfs......... Swisehehessapendes vecieeken 87.75 $22.50 $35.00 
od tne oc Laan cy CeRGiiley pase sonia lua) whee 9.00 26.00 43.00 + 
CO ROCKS, B,C. Beds cccccicscccccccee cecccsvstece 
eS on ci vidue epee en teers « Os SAS bIeRE f 10.00 28.00 46.00 
RN ENO ssc acny.o0:sa%n'ed. gieatad, Soubecharsy re eetaation 8.00 23.00 35.60 


Postage Paid—100% Live Delivery Guaranteed—Order From This Ad. 


(42 n lowa Inspected and 


Aceredited Hatchery WAVERLY, IOWA 





CHICKS 6:UP 


From sturdy, purebred aeery oshoaedl 


White, nig he Buff Leghorn 
Rocks, Reds, Anconas, vend. “Orps. , 
Assorted, All BreedB.........s..:0:.s0ss0--00, ‘ 6. 





Postpaid. CATALOG Ree. 


Prompt shipment. 
COLUMBIA, MO. 


CONSOLIDATED HATCHERIES, 





the fact that in New York the bulk 
of the Leghorn hens that are marketed 
during the spring are culled from 
commercial flocks in that part of the 


United States. They commonly are 
thin, undersize and frequently run- 
down fowls. It is the large number 
of this type of hens that has brot 


the sharp discrimination against Leg- 
horns on the eastern market. With 
broilers, the percentage of waste and 
inedible portions is somewhat higher 
with the Leghorns. 


Answers to General Poultry 
Quiz 
1. To general farming. 
2. On farms with well drained soil, 
orchard and cows. 
3. He can use expert knowledge 
of agriculturist, horticulturist and 
veterinarian plus activity of laboring 
man plus business acumen of busi- 
ness man, plus intelligence of purchas- 
ing agent plus intuition of Board of 
Trade heightened by the enthusiasm 
of a victim of chicken fever, tempered 
by practical common sense. 


an 


4. The question of tenancy—the 
market—the labor problem—funds. 

5. DON’T. 

6. The state agricultural college, 
and the Department of Agriculture 
which is the largest research organi- 


zation in the world. What the state 
cannot supply the Department of Ag- 
riculture will for the price of a post- 
age stamp. 

7. Throwing in 
farm family. 

8. One poultryman can’t dominate 
a market, but all the poultry growers 
can and thus put their business on a 
sound business basis. 


the labor of the 


hy. Ww. A. 


Crude Oil for Mites 


red mites will be 
and crevices during 
the birds at night. 
The roost should be painted with one 
of the undiluted crude oil products. 
This not only kills the mites it comes 
in contact with, but acts as a barrier 
to them for some time. Crank case 
oil gives only temporary relief and 
to be effective must be used frequent- 


Blood sucking 
found in cracks 
the day and on 





attention to | 


ly.—Poultry Department K. S. A. C. 


QUALITY CHICKS 
cur 


00% alive, aanenced ee 60 

















Leghorns . “ 3 #10 7.60 $90 
Barred Rocks... coo +00 . 3 
|. Wyand. > ® > 1 iz 65.00 
Brahmas 100......$15; Assorted 100......88. CATALOG Pree. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, - - COLUMBIA, MO. 


pe 


MSEYER CHICKS 


—lOWA ACCREDITED ee 


at new, low prices 


Rameeyer accredited chicks at these new low 
prices are real mcney-makers. Hatched ander 
personal supervision of J. H. Ramseyer, dean of 
Iowa hatcherymen. Every Ramseyer flock is 
Closely culled by Ames graduate inspectors of 
the Iowa Accredited Chick Association. 


First at lowa Baby Chick Show 


Ramaeyer "Leghorn Chicks placed firat at the lown Baby 
Chick Show at Ames, May 12th and 13th, winning out over 
entries from four states. Out of twelve entries, ten Ram 
seyer Varieties took ribbons, 


JUNE SALE PRICES 


Last hatch June 30th. Prices Effective at Once. Hatches 
every Monday and Thursday hy not buy lowa Chicks 


when you can get them at these prices? 

White | ny i] “eo “— pe 
iite Leghorns | 

Brown Leghorus | $7.40 $14.50 $35.00 

Buff Leghorns | 

Knsboas , 8.75 17.00 40.00 

Barred Rocks / 

White Rocks 

Butitocks ; 900 17.50 40.00 
C. Reds 

Wh. Wyandottes } 

Buff Orpingtons ' 9.50 18.50 42.50 

kh. C. Reda 

Heavy Mixed 7.00 14.00 35.00 

seornheann 6.00 12.00 30.00 
One cent per chick if leas than 100 are ordered, Special 


prices on 1,000 or more, 

Free Instructions With Orders on 
Care of Summer Chicks 

' Every day counta now i 

particulars at once, or 

rom thin adve srtisement. (Reference-- 

Mahaska County aver Bank, Oska- 

loosa. Jon’ t dela; 


: RAMSEYER HATCHERIES 
Box 23, Oskaloosa, lowa 
Branch Hatcheries: 
Pulaski and Washington, fa.) 














Double Duty 


Kamala-Santonin 


- Combination Tablets - 


KILLS WORMS QUICKLY, SAFELY and withon? 
injury to chicken. Rids birds of round and tape 
worms. * wonderful product made by makers of 
MINKROL-PROTIN. 100, 61.50; 500, 96,50; 1200, $13.80; 
postpaid. Guaranteed. Mail order at once. The 
Concentrate Products Co., Dept 6, 549 W. Randolph, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 


v 








Why Butterfat Tests Vary 


The variation in test of milk and 
cream undoubtedly causes more argu- 
ments for farmers and produce buyers 
than any other factor of their busi- 
ness. Neither farmers nor buyers are 
responsible for some of the variations 
as the fat content of cows’ milk sel- 
dom runs the same from milking to 
milking. 

In addition to the normal variation 
which occurs in cows’ milk there are 
some other factors that are within the 
control of the farmer that will cause 
variations in the test. The following 
points on the operation of the sepa- 
rator should be considered: The 
richer the test of the milk the richer 
the test of the cream; the underfeed- 
ing of a separator by turning down the 
supply will cause a smaller amount 
of higher testing cream; cold milk 
will make the cream more viscous and 
result in a smaller amount of cream; 
turning the crank handle slower re- 
sults in a larger volume of thinner 
cream, 

Skimming of cold milk should be 
avoided if possible. This practice al- 
lows the separator to clog up and often 
results in considerable waste. An un- 
clean separator will cause the same 
result. If the separator is not turned 
regularly there is a loss of fat due to 
improper separation. 

If a different amount of water is 
used to flush out the separator this 
will cause a variation in the amount 
of water which goes into the cream 
and therefore cause a variation in 
test. When the separator is set for 
rich cream these differences are more 
noticeable. However, it is a good 
plan to set the separator for 30 to 40 
cent cream when it is being sold to a 
creamery as there is less skim milk 
in such cream to sour or to pay trans- 
portation costs upon. 





Figuring Butterfat and Value 
of Cream 


An Iowa subscriber writes: “Will you 
please give me an answer on the fol- 
lowing question? 

“We are selling cream. In order to 
find the net amount of butterfat we 
multiply the net weight by the test. 
In order to get the value we multiply 
this by the value per pound of butter- 
fat. Is this the lawful way or not? 
Some creameries figure it another 
way. On the basis of our figures 39 
pounds of 43 per cent cream would 
have 16.77 pounds of butterfat. Multi- 
plying this by 40 cents per pound we 
would have a value of $6.71” 

We believe that the method of fig- 
uring outlined by our subscriber is 
correct. In fact we do not see how 
it could be figured any other way. 
Many cream buyers have tables which 
give the multiplications already work- 
ed out. They refer to these merely 
to save time. There is no specific 
law relating to the method of figuring, 
but honesty is required. If any cream 
buyers are not following a correct 
method we would like to be advised 
so that the matter could be referred 
to proper authorities. 





Consider Oleo Campaign 


A rumor comes out of Washington 
that the oleomargarine manufacturers 
are going to earry the battle for pop 
ularity and sales to the dairy inter- 
ests. In the past the oleomargarine 
interests have been mostly on the de- 
fensive. The report is to the effect 
that the Institute of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers will raise a fund of half a 
million dollars to put on a national ad- 
vertising campaign. 


There is no question but that adver- | 
No doubt , 


tising will help sell goods. 





one of the important reasons for the 
failure of legislation directed against 
the manufacture and sale of oleomar- 
garine last winter in different legisla- 
tures was the factor that people had 
been consistently told of the quality 
of oleomargarine. 

Dairymen will need to meet this ad- 
vance on the part of the oleomargarine 
interests if they are to hold the well 
deserved popularity that is now theirs. 
Part of the failure of the proposed leg- 
islation was undoubtedly due to the 
lack of organization on the part-of the 
dairymen. Dairymen should not only 
unite in their organizations for mar- 
keting but should also give proper 
support to a campaign to tell the con- 
suming public about the qualities of 
dairy products. 





Composite Test for Cream 


An Iowa subscriber writes: “Which 
is the better test of cream, when 
tested once a week or once a month? 
We have a difference of opinion here. 
Some think that a composite test once 
a month will not give as high an av- 
erage test as when taken once a week. 
What is your opinion?” 

We believe that the oftener that 
milk or cream is tested, the less op- 
portunity there is for large errors. 
If the monthly composite test is run 
accurately, the sample well taken and 
properly preserved, there should be no 
difference. However, we believe that 
more satisfactory results will be ob- 
tained where the samples are tested 
more often. 

Dairies are gradually doing away 
with composite samples wherever it 
is possible to do so. Milk plants are 
running samples two or three times a 
week and averaging them instead of 
keeping composite samples. This gen- 
erally gives better satisfaction to both 
shipper and receiver than where com- 
posite samples are depended upon. 
The only reason for sticking by the 
monthly composite sample is to save 
time. Unless the samples are care- 
fully graduated in proportion to the 
amount of cream received each time 
there is a big chance for error. 





Butter Market Remains Steady 


Butter has started going into stor- 
age this spring at a higher price than 
during the past year. The markets 
have fluctuated up and down to some 
extent during the past few weeks but 
as a whole there has not been any 
general movement in prices. This may 
indicate that butter will go into stor- 
age this year at from 42 to 43 cents per 
pound for the good grades, which is 
several cents above last year’s prices. 

The large amount of rainfall has 
helped to make succulent pastures and 
the total make during the past few 
weeks has been slightly in excess of 
last year. However, the fact that prac- 
tically all storage butter was sold dur- 
ing the winter and spring will help 
materially in securing satisfactory 
prices for butter during the season of 


| heavy make. 


Dairy Marketing School 

One week of the session of the 
American Institute of Co-operation, to 
be held at the Northwestern Univer- 
sity School of Commerce in Chicago, 
will be devoted to co-operation in the 
dairy field. This program will be put 
on from July 4 to 9. Fluid milk mar- 
keting and marketing of cheese and 
butter will be diseussed by officers and 
managers of co-operatives in these 
fields. Dairymen who want to attend 
the meetings should write for details 
to Charles W. Holman, secretary 
American Institute of Co-operation, 
1731 Eye street, Washington, D. C. 














Hew The Besfeecton Pays For Itself 





WHY MILK BY HAND? ) 
Perfection cuts out 
a4 drudgery and quickly 
pays for itself, 
siti: 
it 


“ 
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MANY satisfied users say that the Perfection saves the wages 


of one hired man. 


Others tell us it raises their milk production. 


Still others say that with no more labor they now keep larger and 


better paying herds. 


On one thing they are all agreed, that Perfection pays for itself. 
The Perfection Milker not only does away with all the drudgery 
of hand milking but it saves from one-half to two-thirds of the time. 
Besides the saving in labor you get more milk. Cows yield freely to 


the uniform natural action of the Perfection Milker. 


e new two 


piece teat cup milks cleaner, faster and with less vacuum; besides it 
is easy to wash. By all this the Perfection quickly pays for itself. 
On a dairy farm it is a modern, money-making investment. 

The Perfection Milker can be instantly regulated to meet every 
changing condition as lactation advances. 
It cuts the dry, unproductive period to a 


minimum, 


Every year you more than pay for a Per- 
fection Milker—first in wasted labor and 
wages, again in lost milk eenences Why 


milk by hand? 


Send today for your copy of free catalog. 


Perfection milking pays. 


The new 2 piece Teat Cup. 
One pull and it is all apart 
for quick and easy cleaning. 


Perfection Mfg. Co. or Perfection Milker Co., Inc. 


2102 East Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





209 West Jefferson Street 
Syracuse, New York 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Every Day You Need | 
FED NL 


(STANDARDIZED) 
TO AID IN KEEPING 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 


For Scratches, Wounds and 
common skin troubles. 








WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
how to prevent diseases common te livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent discase. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 151—SHEEP BOOKLET. Methods for prevent- 
ing sheep diseases, 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease. 











ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Co. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











For sale in original packages at all drug stores 





‘aaa ha’ a chance 
ica wonene 
act oe cot they 30 
Days’ FREE Trial th the NEW Low 
Model Bel Melotte Cream 
In the NEW Melatte yea 
greater conven- 


NOW have a 
fence and all-around satisfac- 
p= ne wasever known be- 














Iceless Refrigerator 
Keepe food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life 
era into well ~ basemen 
‘ queues excavation. Easily and quickly 
L installed. Costa less than a season’s ice 
bill. Every home needs it. hd 
|windiess and evaporation. 
‘older. Wweotea.” 
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on your farm need 
the right kind of salt 


Bea the sake of their phy- 


sical condition, 


it is essen- 


tial that your farm animals be 
fed with the proper kind of 
salt. Else they may fail to 
measure up to your ideas of 
production — whether it’s in 
meat or milk or work. 


Keep a plentiful supply of 


Diamond Crystal 


easily ac- 


cessible —and they will take 


care of themselves. 


They will 


satisfy their requirements 
because Diamond Crystal i isa 
mild salt, free from impuri- 


ties. 


There is a Diamond Crys- 
tal Salt for every farm use — 
for table and for cooking, for 
canning, for butter andcheese- 


making, for curing 


livestock. Ask for 


meats, for 


Diamond 


Crystal at the store where 
you trade. 


“The Salt thaté all Salt” 


Diamond 














Free! 


We should like to send you a generous 
sample of Diamond Crystal Shaker Salt 


and the interesting booklet, * 
for Diamond Crystal Salt,” 


cost or obligation to you. 


“101 Uses 
without 





Name 


D1amonp CrystTAt Satt Co., 

Dept. 877 St. Clair, Michigan 

Piease send me, free, trial package and book- 
let, “101 Uses for Diamond Crystal Salt.” 





Town 





R.F.D State. 




















Wild Rose and Shoestring 


(Continued from Page | 0) 


“How do you mean?” 

“Well, I don’t know nothin’. 

“TJ should say you didn’t,’ 
wife. 

“I don’t know nothin’ about it,’’ con- 
tinued the gentleman, unperturbed, ‘but 
I have heard it’s a mighty radical depar- 
ture from established customs, and the 
squaws are tickled bright red. An up- 
and-coming saleslady introduced the fad. 
You remember about the time Kate was 
leaving for Price, or a few days before?” 

Mr. Flagg pursed his lips judiciously. 

“Yes; certainly. I recollect very well 
that I had a pleasant lunch with Miss 
Cartwright one day in Price, and remem-~ 
ber speaking about it.” 

“Well, that’s when the trick was turned, 
and excuse me for saying it, but it was 
the greatest piece of salesmanship ever 
put over in this country.” 

“No question about it; no question,” 
Plage agreed heartily. ‘Every customer 
satisfied, and I’ve got reason to think it 
was a sale of stuff that had refused to 
move at that.” 


vo 


sniffed his 


ATR had heard enough. Uurriedly 
she excused herself and went to her 
room. Fven in the dark she could feel 
herself flushing. What had Dave done? 
Something wilder than ever, she wag 
forced to believe. Long after going to 
bed, she lay thinking of the morrow with 
curlosity and some apprehension, then 
the rumble of voices creeping up the 
stairway, finally became a soothing ac- 
companiment to dreams, from which she 
was first aroused by the sound of the 
coffee mill grinding the morning coffee. 
As she ran down the stairs, she heard 
Mrs. Scurr call: ‘Henry, here’s that In- 
dian again.” 

“White Water good Indian. Heap hun- 
ery,” came the guttural reply, as she 
stepped into the room. 

Mr. Scurr winked at Kate. 

“Got your letter, White Water?” he 
demanded gravely. 

White Water's head bobbed energetic- 
ally, so that his carefully braided strands 
of hair, with the feather trimmings, shook 
with holiday splendor. 

“Catchum new letter,” he announced, 
with importance, drawing a folded enve- 
lope from his clothes. “Heap good, You 
readum.” 

Together she and Scurr followed his re- 
quest. 

“This is to tell,” the missive ran, “that 
the bearer is a good, dependable, hard- 
working Indian, and can be trusted per- 
fectly. In fact, she is the best squaw that 
ever worked for me.—Mrs. Alleen Cody.” 

“Fine, fine,””’ pronounced Scurr, smoth- 
ering a grin. “You'll get a lot of hand- 
outs with that letter. Mother, give him 
a snack to eat. Where's your squaw?” 

‘White Water was busily choking down 
a huge piece of cold meat, and contented 
himself with jerking a fat thumb toward 
the road and uttering a muffled, ‘‘Come.” 

Breakfast had been over for some time 
before Kate became aware of a sudden 
commotion in the street. By the time she 
and the rest were outside, the excitement 
had swelled to something bordering bed- 
lam. Some distance up the road a wagon 
was approaching, surrounded by a swarm 
of shouting youngsters, while from the 
sidewalks grown-ups stood stone still in 
their tracks to watch. 

“A steam calliope couldn’t cause more 
excitement than that wagon,” Scurr re- 
marked, ‘‘and the two other wagons be- 
hind are making just as much commo- 
tion.” 

Kate experienced a panicky feeling. She 
wasn’t sure that she wanted to wait for 
them to pass where she stood, yet she was 
filled with consuming curiosity. Slowly 
the caravan was coming abreast, each 
wagon well filled with bucks and squaws, 
the bucks gravely reserved in their hour 
of triumph, the squaws openly jubilant, 
the effect of their many-toothed smiles 
only surpassed by their strange, gaudy 
raiment. As a great shout of mirth went 
up around her, Kate became. horror- 
strickenly aware that those fantastic 
things the squaws were wearing over 
their blankets were corsets. Corsets 
painted till they looked like fragments 
from the spectrum, or slices from a rain- 
bow. Almost unconsciously she began 
counting. One, two, nine, fourteen, eigh- 
teen, nineteen, twenty. The exact num- 
ber. No further proof was necessary. So 
this was where they had gone. What an 
awful thing to do! Why hadn’t Dave 
thought of this! Then as she stood, en- 
veloped in a flame of embarrassment, she 
heard Scurr chuckling at her side. 

“First time I ever saw a squaw with a 
waist line,”” he was saying, as the last 
wagon swept by, taking with it Kate’s 
great moment of chagrin, even as hours 
of triumph pass inexorably on. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


HBERE’S something mighty soothing 
_ about joggin’ across the country in 
a wagon,” Caleb remarked to Kate. “It 
makes a lot of things that look like moun- 





tain ranges when you're stewin’ round 
with a crowd, dwindle down till they 
seem small and insignificant as dog 
mounds.” 

“T suppose you're thinking of my being 
worked up over that spectacle this morn- 
ing,” Kate replied, a trifle tartly. ‘Do 
you consider making one appear so ridicu- 
lous a trifle?’ 

“I’m not so sure you’ve been made to 
appear so, only in your own mind,”’ Caleb 
remonstrated. ‘‘No one so far as I know 
is connecting you with it, other than that 
some of us figured that Dave sold the 
outfit. But that doesn’t involve you to 
any extent.” 

“Dave had no business to do such a 
crazy thing.” 

Caleb cut the head from a roadside sun- 
flower with his whip. 

“No? Well, what would you have had 
him do? Say, ‘It’s too bad, Kate,’ and 
let you go home licked. You wouldn’t 
let him lend you money, which does you 
credit, so there was nothing to do but 
sell. How did you expect it to be done, 
other than some unusual way? You'd 
tried fo the best of your ability and was 
helpless. Then Dave comes along and 
steps into the breach and saves the day, 
and now you're put out at him for doing 
it. There’s worse things than being 
laughed at.” 

“What?” demanded Kate, 

“Having people sneer at you the way 
they have at Dave for the last while, for 
one thing.” 

“I suppose,” 
“that is because of the story Dave told 
and the fact that he is afraid of Boyd. f 
don’t see why people should make fun of 
him about that, tho. Every one is.” 

“People ain’t making fun of Dave about 


keeping out of Boyd’s way,” Caleb 
chuckled. 
“Why? Isn’t he, Caleb?” Kate ques- 


tioned, eagerly. 

“Not so you'd notice it,” the mail- 
driver answered. “T saw him give Boyd 
one of the worst lickin’s a man ever got 
a few days back.” 

Something heavy lifted from Kate’s 
spirits. There were other weights, but 
this went far to lighten them 

“Tell me about it, Caleb. It must have 
been perfectly heavenly.” 

Briefly, in graphic sentences, Caleb out- 
lined the scene at Walton’s blacksmith 
shop, and how Boyd had beaten Baldy, 
only to take almost as severe a drubbing 
himself. Kate’s eyes glowed as she list- 
ened with rapt interest. 

“T told some of the people after it was 
over that there was more to this business 
of Dave's taking your claim than ap- 
peared on the surface,” Caleb concluded; 
“and I believe some are wondering them- 
selves.” 

“But what could there be?” Kate cried. 
“It’s on the land office records. He filed 
and admitted he did to father. I hope, 
Oh, how TI hepe, it’s all a mistake. But 
how could it be?” 

“How could he lick Boyd?" Caleb 
countered. “But he did. I don’t pretend 
to know the ins and outs of this thing. 
We ain't heard anything from Dave. He’s 
a Freeman, and the Freemans always did 
close up like clams just at the time they 
needed to talk, but Dave’s a young man 
I've always set a big store by, do yet, as 
far as that goes, and I’m willing to stake 
my job with the government that he ain't 
done nothing underhanded.” 


ATE felt herself dangerously near to 
tears. 
“But you see—it’s a little different with 
me. You see—my father’s told me this.” 
“If you think it’s impossible for a child 
to hold opposite belief from it’s father in 
@ case like this, ask Tink what he thinks 
of Dave,” was Caleb’s mild rebuke. “Tink 
swears by Dave same as he ever did. One 
trouble with your point of view, Kate, is 
that your father’s been warping it on the 
subject of the Freemans for years. Be- 
cause they «were so totally different from 
himself in so many ways, he disliked 
them. But the fact that they always 
went about their business without paying 
the slightest attention to Hiram’s opin- 
ions, got him to despising them. You've 
had the Freemans held up to you for 
years as a parcel of licentious, shiftless 
trash from Kentucky, when they ain’t 
nothing of the kind. You’ve even felt 
your liking for Dave was a sort of pleas- 
ant sin. Part of your father’s feeling 
toward the Freemans is an outgrowth of 
war times—northern distrust and scorn of 
anything southern. Yankees are mighty 
supercilious in their own way. I know, 
being one.” 
“I suppose so,” admitted Kate, wear- 
ily, ‘‘and after all it’s over nothing.” 
“Pxactly,” agreed Caleb. ‘Still, a cer- 
tain amount of pride is necessary, and 
the Freemans have got theirs, only it 
takes a different form. Beech or Dave 
would rather lose an arm or leg than go 
back on their word. It’s a fetish with 
them. Then they’re great hands to keep 
still about anything. Their attitude is 
that if you have to explain to anyone 


Kate returned bitterly,’ 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 


The enthusiasm for 
Champion—the better 
spark plug—on the 
farm lies in its abso- 
lute dependability. 





























Two out of three farm 
owners always buy 
Champions for 
trucks, tractors and 
stationary engines as 
well as for their per- 
sonal cars for the very 
same reasons that 
two out of three 
motorists, the world 
over, give Champion 
the preference. 


For full efficiency, de- 
pendability, long life 
and greater economy 
you will find Cham- 
pion fully deserving 
of its world-wide rep- 
utation — the better 
spark plug. 


Car manufacturers recom- 
mend, and hundreds of 
thousands of motorists are 
changing spark plugs every 
10,000 miles toinsure better 
and more economical car 
operation. This is true, even 
of Champions, in spite of 
their world-wide reputation 
for remarkably long life. 
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that you’re honest, say, the person isn’t 
worth having for a friend, anyhow.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Kate, startled by this 
new idea. “But why didn’t Dave answer 
my letter? There isn’t any pride involved 
in that, surely.” 

“What letter?” 

“The one I wrote him from Price before 
I heard about this wretched homestead 
affair.” 

Caleb looked at her in surprise. 

“He did. Leastwise he told me so, and 
I never knew him to lie. Funny, tho; I 
don’t remember getting it out of their 
box. I wonder, now? You never wrote 
to him again?” 

“No. I was waiting for him to answer 
mine.” 

“Some more New England pride,’ mut- 
tered Caleb, ‘‘and I presume Dave has 
been busy thinking you was one of them 
that had to have a friend’s attitude ex- 
plained every time you met. You know 
the Freemans have a mighty aritocratic 
strain themselves. There’s other blood 
than hill-billy in their veins. Somewhere 
back a ways there’s old English nobility 
in the line—the kind of stuff that makes 
men consider their own personal honor 
the most important thing in the world. 
Got that old Kentucky chivalry about wo- 
men folks, too. Martha Freeman is a 
mighty happy woman. Got a husband who 
shows all the time that he considers it 
a favor to be allowed to live with her, 
instead of looking at her as someone that 
ought to wait on him in return for free 
board. Mebbe you think,’ he added, less 
seriously, “‘that I can’t know much about 
this game of matrimony, having never 
tried it, but I get into lots of homes, or 
places that pass for homes, and just re- 
member that them that sits on the bleach- 
ers often understands the ball game.” 


HM sun had set and the shades of 
' night were creeping out from behind 
the hills and ridges. The air was growing 
cool, and Caleb pulled the big buffalo 
robe from beneath the seat and tucked it 
about them. Kate noted that his hands 
shook, as tho palsied, when he did so, 
and hastened to help. 

, “Aren’t you feeling right?” she inquired 
—all solicitude as she marked how’ pinched 
and drawn his face had gone. 

It was white and bloodless in the star- 
light, more like marble than living flesh. 

“I don’t seem to feel quite right this 
last piece,” he answered thickly. “TI think 
fll have your father mix me some of his 
bitters when we get there.” 

As he spoke, he lurched forward in his 
sfat, and had not Kate grasped and 
pulled him back, he would have fallen 
beneath the wagon. 

“Feel dizzy and faint,’ he whispered: 
“but it won’t be so awful long till we get 
theré, Can’t seem to think good. Guess 
maybe I’m going to have a spell.” 

Slowly he weaved back and forth in 
his seat, the lines falling from his fingers. 
Kate leaned forward to retrieve them, 
and straightened up in time to see him 
half turn, and then pitch backward into 
the bed of the wagon. She stopped the 
team, and setting the brake, climbed over 
beside him. His heart still worked, caus- 
ing the faintest of pulse-beats. With a 
relieved sigh, she covered him with the 
robe, and, climbing back into the seat, 
hurried the team forward. 

She had passed the turn by Freeman’s 
mail box and was headed down the last 
long slope leading home. The road ran 
diagonally across the valley, which was 
one of two heading a mile or so above. 
The one fanned out to hold the Cart- 
wright farm, the other that occupied by 
Freemans. _As she started down the in- 
cline, she ‘noticed a fire burning near 
the top, but still too far away to cause 
anxiety for her own safety, altho she 
urged the horses ahead faster, the quick- 
er to tell her father of the danger. 

The grass was tall and dry down the 
draw, and with it were millions of fire- 
weed-tinder waiting for the destroyer. 
Kate realized that the flames were grow- 
ing higher, casting a sinister, yellow 
light in the sky, thru which the smoke 
clouds rolled and boiled in tumbling, lurid 
masses. As she watched, alarmed, yet 
fascinated, she saw a horseman galloping 
toward her across the grassland. Then 
she thought of Caleb and turned to shake 
him, calling his name over and over with¢ 
out effect. Now the wind was carrying 
the smoke down upon her in a pungent, 
stinging cloud. The rider was lost in the 
drifting folds. For the first time she 
was actually frightened. The wind shift- 
ed momentarily, blowing the smoke away, 
and Kate gazed horror-stricken at a wall 
of pitching flame, twenty feet in height, 
and immeasurably closer than before. 
She could hear the roar of its approach, 
and the horses snorted with terror. The 
horseman reappeared at the wagon side, 
his face lit up by the glow. 

‘Dave!”’ she called. ‘Caleb’s fainted.” 


‘RRBEMAN’S surprise at seeing her was 

plainly visible, but he acted without 
wasting time in speech. 
reins of his pony over the saddle horn, he 
turned the animal loose and sprang to 
the seat beside her. Taking the lines 
from her hands, he wheeled the team 
sharply to the left, down the valley. The 
fire was forking, one long prong to the 
right, another to the left, following the 
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sides of the basin, licking out till the one 
ahead had almost reached the road, bar- 
ring them from the possibility of reach- 
ing the Cartwright fire guard. Freeman 
urged the team to a wild gallop. The 
seat gave way, and Kate found herself 
trying to prevent the springs from strik- 
ing Caleb, stretched upon the mail. Dave 
was straining every nerve to keep the 
careening wagon. from going over some 
cut bank, made by freshets. The fire- 
weed rattled eerily in the wind of the 
conflagration, which came ahead by leaps 
and bounds, fanning the occupants of the 
wagon with its searing breath. 

Dave turned and pointed to a small 
keg. “See what’s in that!’ he cried. 

Hurriedly. Kate tugged at the bung, 
which was fortunately long enough to al- 
low her to grasp it. As it came out, a 
pint of liquid slashed thru the hole. 

‘Tt’s vinegar,” she screamed back. 

“Wet a piece of your skirt, anything, 
and put across Caleb's face,’’ Freeman 
yelled. 

Frenziedly she obeyed, and handed a 
second piece to Dave, who shook his head. 
Altho she heard nothing, she knew he 
was telling her to keep it, and sank back 
beside Caleb, grateful for the stinging 
moistness across her mouth and nostrils. 
Black arms of ash-filled smoke pitched 
albove, or curled earthward, beaten down 
by capricious gusts, thru which gushed 
flames, winking red eyes of destruction, 


Kate’s hand accidentally rested on a piece 
of metal, causing her to jerk back with 
an. exclamation of pain produced by the 


heat. She was beginning to wonder which 
would be easier, to shrivel gradually on 
the wagon or to burn quickly, when sud- 
denly she realized that the flames were 
falling behind. At the same time she 
noted that the wagon no longer pitched 
and lurched as before, but ran quietly. A 
moment later Dave stopped the team and 
turned a smoke-blackened face toward 
her. 

“Safe!” he called. ‘This green grass in 
the bottom won’t burn, Are you and 
Caleb all right?” 

Kate nodded. 

“Anyhow he’s still breathing. My face 
feels fearfully hot and dry. Does yours, 


Dave?” 
“Does it!’ Hg touched his cheek gin- 
gerly. “Every hair singed.” 


The two looked toward the dying fire, 
as it met the slough grass on the river. 
Kate shuddered. 

“We'd have burned, if it hadn’t been 
for you, Dave. You always turn up at 
the right moment.” 

“Even when it’s a selling emergency?” 
he rallied. 

Kate lifted a pair of shining eyes to his. 

“Yes, even there,” she answered softly. 
“How did the fire start, Dave?” 

Before there was time to answer, a& 
harsh voice broke in upon them. Clapper 
and Cartwright had ridden up beside the 
wagon. Her father’s glance took in the 
situation. 

“You had best be getting home, daugh- 
ter, instead of gabbling like a school girl 
with a sick man at your feet. Joel, get 
in and drive. You’re not needed, Free- 
man.” 

“He has been needed badly,” flared 
Kate. “Dave, don’t pay any attention to 
father.”’ 

The last was almost a plea, but Free- 
man had disappeared into the night. 

(Continued next week) 





COCCIDIOSIS IN CHICKS 

Chicks four to twelve weeks old are 
highly susceptible to coccidiosis, a dis- 
ease that is usually most prevalent 
among fowls during May and June. Sani- 
tation and the use of milk in the feed 
are preventive measures recommended by 
B. H. Edgington, of the Ohio agricultural 
experiment station. 

The disease is easily recognized. Dis- 
eased chicks are droopy and often remain 
separated from the flock. The plumage 
is ruffled, the wings droop, and the chicks 
stand for long periods with eyes closed. 
Blood tinged droppings are highly sugges- 
tive of the disease. 

The parasite causing coccidiosis may 
live over winter in the soil of old chicken 
yards or may be present in the droppings 
of some adult fowls. Moisture and warmth 
are necessary for the parasite to reach 
the infecting stage. When chickens are 
turned out in the spring, conditions are 
often ideal for the development of the 


disease, 


Medical treatment is of uncertain value. 
Young chicks should be put on fresh soil 
and not permitted to run with mature 
birds. The brooder house should be thor- 
oly cleaned at least once every two or 
three days. The litter should be clean 
and dry. 

Heavy feeding of milk in some form is 
beneficial. This changes the reaction of 
the intestinal tract to acid, he says, and 
tends to prevent the development of the 
coccidium. 

For an infected flock add twenty to 
thirty pounds of powdered milk to one 
hundred pounds of the mash, if the all- 
mash method of feeding is used. This 
feed is continued until the disease has 
subsided. If milk in liquid or semi-solid 
form is used, the grain feed should be 
restricted to encourage the consumption 
of a large quantity of milk. 








Solves That Water 
Pumping Problem 


Whether the winds blow or not, you can always 
have plenty of fresh water for your stock—with no 
loss or time and no hard work if you have a 


JOHN DEERE PUMPING OUTFIT 


This consists of a John Deere Type E 1-1/2 H. P. engine 
and a John Deere Direct-Drive Pump Jack. 


You can use it anywhere—in the barnyard—out in the 
pasture—right among the stock, It requires no enclosure. 
There are no belts or chains to endanger stock. The jack 
is driven directly from the fly wheel of the engine. 


The operating parts of both engine and jack are 
completely enclosed and automatically oiled. This 
outfit requires no attention from the time you start 
it until the fuel is exhausted. 7 


















It is simple, compact—requires little space and 
will solve your pumping problem for years to 7 
come, 


You can get the engine and jack separately if 
desired for belt operation. 


The John Deere Type E engine, the enclosed 
engine that oils itself, is furnished in 1-1/2, 3 
and 6 H. P. sizes. 


See this pumping outfit and also other sizes of 
John Deefe engines at your John Deere dealer’s. 
You are sure to want their superior construction ee 
and operating advantages, 





Write for 
Free Engine Folder 


Tells all about John 
Deere engines and this 
special pumping outfit. 
Write to John Deere, 
Moline, Ill., and ask for 
booklet WT-8 45 






























































RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 

4 work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 
& self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
m! and wear are practically eliminated. 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 









operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 
information write 

CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 





i Tempered (iim 
il! Motor Oil 


Sold under this pledge 


Company 
— 
where you see the Red Disc Sign 
oh CE AE EL TNE I A 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 24, 1927 











MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
now 140 per cent of pre-war and 92 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Oats, 
cotton, eggs, hides and copper are 
decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction. 














GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 









































Dh o. 
aVal, oon 
wie] wim 
Sou) eo% 
ofal ofS 
One| Sas 
e&yol kao 
op oP 
Oy 2] Cy 2 

Fisher’s index number ...... | 140} 92 
os CATTLE—At Chicago __ 
1,200-pound Dak GRETIS .scces 150! 128 
1,100-pound fat cattle ...... 142) 118 
Canners and cutters ........ qe al 118 
Feeders ..... Yeeeeeeeeee eee es ae 154) 105 
HOGS—At Chicago 
SERB NT- HORS wc cccccccccsvecee | 108 61 
Meet BOMB on ccc ccccccccccces 109 61 
PPP re es 107 55 
Sows (rough) .....+-+-++-+--+l 94] BT 
SHEEP—At Chicago 
Lambs_......+-++----+0--2---) 1981108 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wool at, Boston! 128} 97 
Light cow hides at Chicago. 137|_:170 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— pa, Pa i 
Corn, No. 2 mixed .......... 145 142 
Oats, No. 2 white ........+.. 109) 123 
Wheat, No. 2 red ......csee- 128} 96 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ..... | 125] 98 
On lowa Farms— | | 
EID: lien pe:r0'09.0 2% 9onnece-0 éeie.6 | 138] 148 
ARES TST ey | 101) 125 
MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 132| 109 
Linseed meal, at Milwaukee. 155) 99 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 134) 131 
Sherts, at Kansas City ..... | 134| 124 
HAY 
No, 1 timothy, at Chicago ..| 108] 80 


No. 1 alfalfa, at_ Kansas City! 111 95 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 




















Butter, at Chicago ......... | 149} 107 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... | 189) 76 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ...| 80) 78 
Cotton, at New York ....... | 121) 92 
Eggs, at Chicago ...... RT | 110) 19 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
Lard ...... ae coank a eps ee eee eT a 
Dc is thi pheka<s ahaes obese | 110) 64 
PD. <st6n. debe 0660060 eter ose 163 71 
SEES eS | 151 76 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
Corn— | 
DUE oe ccecccecsesesoccesess 142 143 
eee ee See rrr | 146 140 
Oats— 
| “EFPPOER ET EER CR eee 103 118 
MUON DOE? co cccccccccvvcess | 110; 115 
Wheat- | | 
| SAE eee Cree rer | 125 14 
UNE ss Sc ceae wae wees | 128| 106 
Lard— | | 
 eRoere i ntatiies { 419! 78 
MOPtOMHer 2. ccccvccvccccecs 117 79 
Sides— | 
PNT as Ses awa wesesceoeines 109} 67 
REO OO CCC C TTT 113 70 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ...... 97] 100 
Pig iron, at Birmingham .... 37| 86 
Copper, at New York ....... 77| 91 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 155 79 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- : 
SS ere ere 185 103 


Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 com. boards. 169 100 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
1x6 and 2 B (finish)... 196 99 








DEL, excschh's ocean nn ae 145 95 
FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 

outside of New York, 

Se 2 Peer 231 102 
Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

OO a rar 114 109 
Industrial stocks. ....-.ccccce 239 113 
DRRETPORE BROCES. ..o ».s.0:00000000 125 123 














RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates or 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 eent of pre-war normal, and or 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 

railroad workman is now getting 
about 63.8 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 





of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $9.54 per 
ecwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides indi- 
cate a price of $9.21 for hogs next 
September. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
June 4, 1927, of the 1922-1926 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 192 per cent, grain 101 
per cent, livestock 99 per cent, lumber 
94 per cent, ore 102 per cent and mis- 
cellaneougs merchandise 107 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 234 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 





Rutter, creamery extras, last week 
40%c, week before 40c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 22%c, week before 22%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 22%c, week before 
20%c; ducks, last week 238c, week before 
24c; fat hens, last week 19%c, week be- 
fore 20c. 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $14.25, week be- 
fore $14.20, Chicago—Last week $12.76, 
week before $12.55. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 























CATTLE 
~ > 
= 
- 12) 
g oo 
sS 
qd) & i 
“i oo 
C1 oO ie 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Leet WOOK scc<ecce ooo {12.48/13.38/ 12.68 
WOOK DOTOPE voccccors j12.12,/13.12/12.42 
Good— | | | 
Last week ....e..0.-...(11.25/12.38/11.65 
Week DOTOre cecoceses 11.00)12.00)11.25 
Medium— | 
LASt WROK i. vic cvetcons {10.00 10.88) 9.85 
Week before ,..ccccess | 9.75/10.62) 9.68 
Common— 


9.05) 7.30 
8.88) 7.30 


Last week 
Week before 50} 
Light weight beef ere 
/11.88| 





(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 


Last week ...... oeees~(11,.88/12.38/12.22 

Week before .........{11.50/12.00/11.82 
Medium and good— | 3 

Last week ccccccccee 10,09} 10.88}10.20 





Week before .........| 9.81/10.48) 9.88 
Common— | 


EMEG WHE okcicweccvee 7.62) 8.75! 7.30 
Week before ......... 97.42| 8.50! 7.30 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers 


Last week ......ccce.-| 9.35/10.38] 9.63 
Week before .........| 9.08/10.00) 9.25 
Cows | 

















Last week ......... e-| 8.38] 8.55] 7.88 
Week before ...ccccce 8.22] 8.62] 7.88 
Bulls— 
Last week ...... coscce) Bese 4.38: 7.38 
Week before ......... 7,25| 7.38] 7.18 
Canners and cutters— | | 
eS a ee eee 4.82) 5.12] 4.58 
Week before ...... eo-| 4.92] 5.12] 4.58 
Stockers and feeders— | 
Re ORAOE. Viwadwowesee 8.95! 9.12] 9.18 
Week before ...... 1] 8.95! 9:12] 9510 
Cows and heifers— | | 
Qast week... ......4 te.) 6.25] 6.62] 6.19 
Week before ......... | 6.25) 6.62] 6.12 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— 
ee. ee eae 8.5 
Week before ......... | 8.: 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
Oe, 8. 
Week before ......... | 8.5 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
TBE WORE s:0:0:0ae'0-0 ono] Oe 
Week before ......... 8.4) 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
Last week .......... ae ie 
Week before ......... | 8. 
Smooth and rough heavy | 
packing sows (250 Ibs. [ 
up)— | 
Last week S caciioamsawel 7 
Week before ...... eR Ij 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— | | 
Last week ...... lone oedeniee ent as 
Week before ..... peeetie's ss 
Stock pigs— | 
TABU WOOK vicscvccs Pr fia / 
Week before ......... ie 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 lbs. down), | | 
medium to prime— | | 
EASt WOK .... ccc cctos 14.62'15.18'15.12 
Week before ......... 116.38!17.50/16.25 
Lambs, culls and common | | | 
ef. ae {12.00)12.50/11.25 
Week before ......... 113.88) 14.88/12.50 
Yearling wethers, medium | | | 
to prime— | 
EMG WHOE cece ccs cones 12.00/12.50/11.25 
Week before ......... 113.70|14.88/12.12 
Ewes, medium to chofce—} | 
Last week ............ | 4.75] 5.38) 5.25 
Week before ......... | 5.12! 6.00! 5.62 
Feeder lambs, medium to | | 
choice— | | 
Last week ...... ee 11.75/12. 75) 
Week before ......... |12.62113.122| 





NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, alf 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 








HAY 








Omaha 
Kansas City 
hicago 








Mixed clover, No. 1— 
ROC WOU so'c-0.5-0s'00xe-s 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
NS, ree ere 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
eer 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 














eee | 
Week before | 
Alfalfa, standard— } | 
EM WOO. 6 vccctesrens 115.50'14.00 
TOG DOLOTO ccccccces 115.50/14.00) 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | | 
ee  ., See 113.50! 
Week before ......... 113.50! 
Oat straw— | | 
MAE WEBI. 6 sc.cesccc ces 10.00) 9.50/13.00 
Week before ......... 110.00] 9.50/14.00 
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Des Moines 


- 
~ 
= 
16) 
aw 
ah 
= 
os 
% 
ea} 








Corn, No. 2Y— { ] 
Last week <eere o! 97 11.00%) .97 
Week before ..| .99%| .94 9814) .93 

Corn, No. 3Y— | | 
Last week --{1.01%| .9514] .99 95% 
Week before ..| .98%| .93 | .97%| .90 

Corn, No, 4Y— | 


| 
! 
{ 





| | | 

Last week ....| .96%4/ .93 | .97 | .93% 

Week before ..| .94%)| .90%| .95 88 
Oats— | 

Last week ....| .52 | .51 53 48% 

Week before 52 51%4| .52%4| .48% 
Barley- 

EMOt WOOK 6.661 Oe) Ietacss 91 

Week before 89 | apse 94 
Rye— | | 

Last week ....(1.18 [1.11 [1.12 

Week before 1.1814/1.10 (1.11 | 


Wheat, No. 2 hard | | 
Last week ..../1.50% 
_ Week before ..)1.50% 








FEEDS 
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Bran— 
Last week.... 
Week before. ./29. 
Shorts— | 
Last week....|é 
Week before..|! 
Hominy feed— 
Last week....|é 
Week before..|t 
Linseed meal 
oOo. p.d— | 
Last week..../48.50]...../45.50] 
Week before. .[48.50]...../46.50| 
Cottonseed meal | | 
(41 per cent)| | | 


| 


00/32.00 
00/32.00 
| 


29.00'36.00 
29.50 '36.00 





Last week... .|40.50 
Week before. ./40.50} 
Tankage— | 
[eee WOK. cls ss 165.0010... .765.00'65.00 
Week before..|.....|65.00/...../65.00/65.00 
Gluten— | | | | 
Last week....|/..... lection Ny asebils + pies 134.60 
Week Before. .|.0<cclosccclesc acter ss cleeuee 





*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





FOREIGN EXCHANG 





» 
= ~ “ 
93 & v 
2 Vy _) 
ir) % 3 bs be 
a BE vg 
Ay aoa a & 
British sterling ex- | ae al 4 
change— | 
Last week ....... $4.867 |$4.856 99.8 
Week GOFOP6: ivécctocsccde |} 4.866 | 99.8 
French franc— | 
Last week ....... 193 | 20.3 
Week before ..... lscecorerovers | 20.3 





FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1957 
but callable in 1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01 5/16. These bonds are par 
at 4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 is 
4.09 per cent. 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 38e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 21\c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.75, 
and cotton at New York 16.5c. Lowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 85c, 
oats 42%c, wheat $1.27. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the'second week in 
June were 12,203,000 pounds, as compared 
with 17,560,000 pounds for the week be- 
fore and 7,567,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. Exports of pork for the 
second week in June were 6,780,000 pounds, 
compared with 9,151,000 pounds the week 
before and 8,488,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
Exports of wheat the second week in 
June were 6,236,000 bushels, as compared 
with 5,545,000 bushels the week before and 
6,347,000 bushels for the same week last 


. year. Exports of corn for the second week 


in June were 90,000 bushels, compared 
with 147,000 bushels for the week before 
and 133,000 bushels for the same week 





last year. Exports of oats for the second 
week in June were 1,652,000 bushels, as 
compared with 913,000 bushels’ for the 
week before and 1,434,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. 





Livestock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 71 per cent of the ten- 
year average, as contrasted with 99 per 
cent for fat cattle, 83 per cent for sheep 
and 114 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data as to 
percentage of ten-year average for re- 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 


average of the corresponding week, thus - 


eliminating seasonal bias. 


















































tHOGS 
3 | ag 
n n 
a&| BE] & 
o3| 3s] §e 
32] $4] ¢ 
eO}ms| 0a 
BUTS Ba COTES: oie 2b :0.0/e'0 ce 0-0 87 84 81 
April 29 to May 6 ...... 89 87 81 
May 6 to 12 91 90 77 
May 13 to 19 87 87 15 
May 20 to 26... 110 92 13 
may 27. to June 3. ..060% 96 89 14 
De <b 10 oS Skea ceksues 126) 109 71 
SURO 10 TO 26. in sv aecase 95 84 71 
ICATTLE 
MEN Bo 06 OB do cucvesns sd 73} 80' $96 
April 29 to May 5 ...... 94 91 99 
0 a ae ree: 97 96 99 
ME AP MD LEO” So co vesyeowe 110) 101 98 
BEG POGOe 5 vce spose oe 121; 104 98 
May 27 to Jane 2... .6.. 99 84 97 
PORe 5h AO © co cdasiseees 109} 119 96 
A ee eS eee 93 86 99 
*SHEEP 
a ey 2 Oa | ees ata % 74 95! =78 
April 29 to May 5&5 ...... 89| 112 81 
aS ORS > ee 99} 107 80 
geet Be OS | eee ee 118} 117 79 
May 20 to 26 ...... eae 125; 126 65 
BAY 37 to-Juane 2...605.. 94 95 71 
Me BAB ID ice cite vcce 71; 102 18 
June 10 to 16 ,.......+.02) LOO] | eae 83 
*LAMBS 
ATT Ze CF 28 ne doves css 74 95! 100 
April 29 to May 5. 89/ 112] 106 
May 6 to 12 99| 107) 101 
May 13 to 19 118} 117 97 
May 20 to 26 125| 126 95 
May 27 to June 2.. 94 95 97 
June 3 to 9 71; +102) 117 
June 10 to 16 109| 118] 114 














*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets, + 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





ie 


Automobile Trips to Iowa 
Parks : 











(Continued from page 6) 


Farmington—Van Buren county, 102.4 
“acres; primary road No. 114, west of 
Farmington. 

Flanders-Bixby—Marion county, 5 acres; 
at Hamilton, primary road No. 6. 

Ft. Atkinson—Winneshiek county, 5 
acres; four miles southwest of Calmar. 

Ft. Defiance—Emmet county, 53 acres; 
west edge of Esthetville. 

Gitehie Manito—Lyon county, 47.5 acres; 
northwest corner county, six miles west 
of primary road No, 9. 

Guthrie County Tract—Guthrie county, 
130.85 acres; seven miles northeast of 
Guthrie Center. 

Hamburg Tract—Fremont county, 200 
acres; southwest of Sidney, two and one- 
half miles west of primary road No, 

Lacey-Keosauqua—Van Buren county, 
1,222.1 acces; one mile southwest of Keo- 
sauqua, 

Ledges—Boone county, 584.28 acres; 
three miles west of primary road No. 60 
and four miles south of Boone, 

Lepley—Hardin county, 9 acres; seven 
miles south of FEldora. 

Lewis & Clark-——Monona county, 675 
acres; three miles west of Onawa, 

Lost Islind—Palo Alto county, 27.63 
acres; three miles north of Ruthven. 

Merrick—Winnebago county, 5 acres; 
south part of Forest City. 

Morehead Caves—Jackson county, 10 
acres; seven miles northwest of Maquo- 
keta. 

Oak Grove—Sioux county, 101.9 acres; 
four miles north of Hawarden, 

Oakland Mills—Henry county, 110.79 
acres; four miles southwest of Mount 
Pleasant. 

Okamanpadu—Emmet county, 10 aeres; 
two miles northeast of Dolliver. 

Orleans—Dickinson county, 20 acres; on 
the U. S. highway No. 71, one-half mile 
north of Spirit Lake. 

'Palisades—Linn county, 139.5 acres; 
eleven miles southwest of Cedar Rapids. 

Pilot Knob—Hancoeck-Winnebago coun- 
ties, 288 acres; four miles east of Forest 
a one mile south of primary road 
INO, ° 

Rice Lake—Winnebago-Worth counties, 
50.57 acres; three miles southeast of Lake 
Mills. 

Silver Lake—Delaware county, 15 acres; 
on primary road No. 113 at Delhi. 

Storm Lake—Buena Vista county, 18 
acres; two miles southeast of Storm 
Lake. 

Twin Lakes—Calhoun county, 15 acres; 


five miles north of Rockwell City on pri- 


mary road No. 124. 
Wall Lake—Wright county, 12.08 acres; 
one and one-half miles from primary road 


o. 5. 

Wapsipinieon—Jones county, 220 acres; 
south. of Anamosa on U. S. highway 
No. 161. 

Wild Cat Den—Muscatine county, 78.37 
acres; ten miles northeast of Muscatine. 
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LAN to get ; 
away from 
the farm 

home troubles and cares 

over the 4th of July holi- 
days. There will be two 
days, during which you can 
make a fishing or camping 
trip that will give you great 
fun and a rest from every- 
day routine. For camping 
equipment, fishing tackle 
and sporting goods drop 
into’ the nearest ‘‘Farm 

Service” Hardware Store 

for you will find there the 

necessities for such a trip 
and the little extra luxuries 

‘that will make your holi- 

days more pleasant. 


Be sure that you have a 
vacuum jar or jug, a camp 
cook stove, flashlight, and 
plenty of fishing rods, lines 
and hooks to pack into your 
car before you leave. You 
will be more certain to find 
the good kinds, those that 
are never an extravagance, 
at one of these “‘tag”’ stores. 


Here’s wishing you a lot of 
fun on this holiday, com- 
memorating the signing of 
the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 


Your ‘Farm Service’”’ 
Hardware Men. 























OSH- 
> (AWAY 


a 
» 
Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“A dentist is the only man in 
the world who can tell a women 
when to open or shut her mouth 
and get away with it.” 














HOME, SWEET HOME 

There was once a certain teacher who 
believed that a deep and profound rever- 
ence for home was a thing that all her 
pupils should be made to feel. 

“Who can give me a definition of 
home?” she asked the class one day. 

There was a distinct silence.) It could 
almost be felt. 

“Surely,” said the teacher, “surely some 
of you must have an idea.” 

A small boy stood up. 

“Home,” he answered, “is the building 
which usually stands in front of the 
garage.” 

Jack, seven, and Charlie, eleven, were 
watching their mother skim a pitcher of 
milk, After several minutes, the older 
boy said: ‘Mother, why is it that the 
cream comes to the top of the milk?” 

Without giving his mother a chance to 
answer, Jack exclaimed: ‘‘Because, don’t 
you know, if the cream would stay at the 
bottom, people couldn't skim it off!” 

ABSOLUTELY SOBER 

A British officer, being tried for drunk- 
enness, called his servant as a witness, 
“Did you see me when I came home on 
that night?” he asked. 

“T did.” 

“Was I drunk or sober?” 

“You were sober.” 

“Are you quite sure?” asked the at- 
torney. 

“Yes, sir; he was quite sober and left 
orders to be called early.” 

There was a pause, then the lawyer 
asked: “Did he give any reason for wish- 
ing to be called early?” 

“Yes, sir; he said he was to be queen 
of the May.” 


NO MONKEY BUSINESS! 





City motorist, passing a bee farm. 

Wife: “Oh, what are those things over 
in that orchard?” 

Husband: “That is an apiary.” 

Wife: ‘Do let’s stop a few minutes and 
go over and look at the little apes.” 


CONSIDERATE 

Mother: “Bobby, when you were eating 
nuts in the bus, JT hope you didn’t throw 
the shells on the floor.” 

Bobby: ‘No, mother; I put them in the 
pocket of the man who sat beside me.” 

FAIR LADY 

“Your wife is very broad-minded, isn’t 
she?” 

“Oh, very. She believes there are two 
sides to every question—her own and her 
mother’s.” ‘ 





A MAN’S JOB 
Mrs. Sharp: ‘‘My husband likes to help 
me when he has his day off. I suppose 
yours is handy, too. Does he clean the 
windows for you?” 
Mrs. Smart: “Good gracious, no! I 
have a man do that.” 





CLOSE SMOKING 
“McDonall, will ye not have a cigaret?” 
“Thank ye, no. I never smoke wi’ my 

gloves on, I canna stand the smell of 
burning leather.” 





HER FIRST TRIP ABROAD 

Monday: “Everybody came down to see 
me off. Everybody is lovely.” 

Tuesday: “Am having a fine time. Met 
the captain of the ship.” 

Wednesday: “Captain tried to kiss me. 
I indignantly refused.” 

Thursday: “Captain is wild with anger. 
He says that unless I consent he will 
blow up the ship.” 

Friday: “I saved the lives of five hun- 
dred people.” 





A stranger nudged me in the ribs at 
the picture show the other night. 

“Say,” he whispered, “I guess my life 
has been wasted after all. I’ve had three 
wives, and I never kissed any of ’em the 
way that feller’s doing it.” 

“Ts it too late?’’ I murmured, endeavor- 
ing to register sympathy. 

“It is,” he returned sadly. “T am 
troubled with a shortness of breath.” 














NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R. 1., U. S. A. 


OL 
See 


Cort 


How A NICHOLSON Rasp 
Lengthens A Horse’s 
Working Life 


Proper cutting away of the overgrowth of 
hoof around the shoe is essential for re- 
shoeing that’s right. 


A NICHOLSON Horse Rasp will do this 
job in a way to keep hoofs healthy and 
lengthen your horse’s active life. 


Like all NICHOLSON Files, the NICH- 
OLSON Horse Rasp is made and tested 
to give the best file value money can buy. 


There is a NICHOLSON File for every 
filing job. At hardware dealers. 











USA mA File for Every Purpose 























This new book- 

let contains the 

secret of fallmilk 
production. 


Send for it! 





LINSEED MEAL EAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMMITTEE , 
a] 


Even Where Pastures 
Are Going Strong— 
2 There’s Something More 


to Summer Feeding! 


Times change. The practice of feeding 
grain and Linseed Meal to dairy cows on 
pasture is growing by leaps and bounds. 
And in raising hogs for market or feeding 
steers or lambs, dry lot feeding with grain 
and Linseed Meal has become the accepted 
method, regardless of season. 


What’s the reason? Production! Cheaper 
gains and a month earlier maturity on 
market animals. Higher flow from the 
milking herd—in summer, also in the fall 
from strength stored away cheaply by 
summer feeding. 

Feeding a grain ration in summer means a 
bigger annual profit. This free booklet 
tells how and why. Send for it! 





Fine Arts Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Send your booklet P-6 on Summer Feeding. 
Also send your booklet for feeders, 
“How to Speed Farm Stock to Market. 
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Our Readers Market 
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Look for what you need 
Sell what you wish through these columns 









THE AME AND ADDRESS 
RATE 8c PER WORD =" ounted as p bart of the edver- 
ttan t 
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SCHEDULE OF RATES 


FARM LANDS 


POULTRY—EGGS—CHICKS 








MISCELLANEOUS 


LEGHORNS _ 





No. Words | No. Insertions 














1 2 3 4 
cecescevevceecees {$1.60 |$3.20 |$4.80 |$6.40 
-ee+] 1.68 | 3.36 | 6.04 | 6.72 
22 ..ccccecceeeeceee| 1.76 | 3.62 | 6.28 | 7.04 
2B .sceccccceceeecee| 1,84 | 3.68 | 5.52 | 7.36 
2A .cccccccccccvccect 1.92 | 3.84 | 6.76 | 7.68 
25 scccecccececerees| 2-00 | 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 
26... ceccegeeceecee| 2-08 | 4.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 
2.16 § 4.82 | 6.48 | 8.64 
2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
2.82 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 
2.40 | 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 




















No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


STATE-RANDOLPH Building Corpora- 

tion (Capitol Building), Chicago, first 
mortgage five and a half per cent sinking 
fund gold bonds. _ Price, 97% and interest, 
to yield over 5.75 per cent. This building 
is located in ‘dln of Chicago, directly 
across the street from Marshall Field & 
Co. These bonds are offered by Geo. M. 
Bechtel & Co., Bechtel Bldg., Davenport, 
Iowa. Write for circular, 


WE RECOMMEND for investment, Iowa 
State College (Ames) Memorial Union 
first closed mortgage 5% per cent gold 
bonds, due 1929/39; priced to yield 5.19 per 
cent to 5.50 per cent. ‘Write for descrip- 
tive circular. Harry H. Polk & Company, 
Equitable Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon daily, furnished by Coyne & Nevins 
o., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
jPoultry- veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially broilers. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIBS; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
SPECIAL sale on farm raised black Eng- 
lish Shepherds, brown Shepherds, bre@ 
females, trained old dogs and pups, ready 
to ship. Gerhard Wolter, H: imburg, Minn, 
SHMPHERD and Collie pups, from fine 
stock, two months old; males, $4.50; fe- 
males, $2.75; ready to ship. B. A. Strom, 
Hector, Minn. 
PEDIGREED Police; beautiful pups, 5 all 
colors; sired by 90-Ib. dog; satisfaction 
guaranteed; price, $8 to $15. Percy Peter- 
son, Callender, Towa. Ae a Ss 
FULL-BLOOD Airedale pups, not regis- 
tered, ten weeks old; males, $7; females, 
$3. Alfred Mullins, Paton, lowa. 
RAT Terrier pups, white and _ yellow; 
males, $5; females, $3. Of good stock, 
Rush orders. Calvin Schutz, Otoe, Neb. 


FARM LANDS 


2 1OWA eas 
FOR SALE or Rent—160 acres, Kossuth 
county, lowa. Fair improvements; first- 
class land, well tiled. T. F. Stroud, 5100 
Florence Blvd., Omaha, Neb. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
THIS Bank of North Dakota offers for 30 
days, beginning June 15, to farmers of 
the right type—and farmers only—a splen- 
did farm at a low price, with a guarantee 
of easy terms. Round trip homeseekers’ 
tickets, one fare plus $2, every Tuesday. 
Write H. W. Byerly, 56 Northern Pacifio 
Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners, 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WE OWN 200 farms. 75,000 acres in best 

districts of North Dakota; some in Min- 
nesota. Prices ag at the bottom. Now 
is the time to buy. Tell me the size and 
kind of farm you want and terms needed. 
We have a home for you. Owners, not 
agents. Mid-West Farms Co., 1100 Build- 
ers Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
THE Great Northern Railway serves an 

agricultural empire in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. Low round trip rates. Send for 
free books describing opportunities. Im- 
proved farms for rent. E. C. Leedy, Dept. 
207, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 
DAIRY Farms—‘“Davidson Plan,” 160 

acres or more with new house, new 
barn, new silo and 10 to 30 good Holstein 
cows; small cash payment, balance half 
cream check. Write 1315 Pioneer Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minn. 



























































FOR SALE—Foreclosed farms, located in 

southwestern part of Minnesota, lowa, 
Nebraska and Missouri. The Northern 
Trust Co., Chicago, Il. 


GOOD farm land in Minnesota, Dakota, 

Montana, Idaho, Washington or Ore- 
gon; crop payment or easy terms, in 
some cases $1 an acre down; excellent 
chance to own your farm and let it pay 
itself. Also farms for rent. Low home- 
seekers’ fares. Free literature. Mention 
state. H. W. Byerly, 34 Northern Pacific 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





WHITE Leghorn hens and males, now 

half price. Thousands of eight-week- 
old pullets; also baby chicks and eggs. 
Trap-nested, pedigreed foundation stock, 
egg bred 27 years. Winners at 20 egg 
contests. Catalog and spectal price bul- 
letin free. I ship C. O. D. and guarantee 
satisfaction. George B. Ferris, 986 Union 
irand Rapids, Mich. aide 





HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 
OUR new household device washes and 
dries windows, sweeps, cleans walls, 
scrubs, mops. Complete outfit costs less 
than brooms. Over half profit. Harper 
Brush Works, 303 Third Street, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 
SELL now for next season’s delivery, 
fruit trees to your neighbors. Very rea- 
sonable prices. Good pay weekly. No 
experience necessary. Write today for 
exclusive territory. Hamburg Nurseries, 
Hamburg, lowa,. 
SALESMEN 


SALESMEN—New invention; beats vac- 

uum sweeper and all its attachments. 
No electricity required. All complete, 
only $2.95. Over half profit. Write O. P. 
Morgan, Manager, 781 Grimes St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


_ GUERNSEYS / AND HOLSTEINS 
GUPRNSIHYS—53 fine high-grade heifers, 
34 yearlings and two's, balance’ six- 
month calves. Also 30 fancy Holstein 
heifers, six to eighteen months, All tu- 
berculin tested. M. Howey, 1092 James, 
St. Paul, Minn, 

IF YOU want the best Guernsey or Hol- 
stein heifer calves, from heavy, rich 
milkers, write Edgewood Dairy Farms, 
Whitewater, Wis. 
HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers at reasonable prices; T. B. 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 

cord, Minn. 

FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers; carload lots or less; T. B. 

tested. Jones & Bringgold, West Con- 

cord, Minn. 






































JERSEYS 
FOR SALE—A choice lot of 200 extra 
high grade Jersey cows and heifers. 
‘Proper color and in fine condition, Stephen 
A. Carr, Collins, Towa, 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 

HERBFORD and Shorthorn Steers; calves, 

yearljngs, two's; well bred; ‘all de- 
horned; each bunch even in size. F. W. 
Riggs, Libertyville, Towa. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads] put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CORN HARVESTER 
RICH MAN’S corn harvester, poor man’s 
price; only $25 with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free catalog showing pictures 
of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kan. 
FARM MACHINERY 
M. & G. line drive for Fordson, $8.50 
radiator guards, Bull Dog dise jointer; 
Start-Easy crank for Fordson. Free lit- 
erature. Mullins-Gilson Mfg. Co., Rush- 
ville, Ind. pone 
FOR SALE, cheap; Russell threshing ma- 
chine engine: 16-horse separator, 32x56; 
in good shape. Or will trade for stock, 
W. J. Dills, Mondamin, Iowa. 
SPARK PLUGS 


ee Ha, i) > SOs RAs 
AGENTS wanted, Selling Double Spark 

Plug. Two spark gaps. Produces big- 
ger spark on weaker current and leaner 
mixture. Sell farmers, users and dealers 
for all autos, tractors and gas engines, 
Costs no more, Good commissions, 
Affinity Spark Plug Co., P. O. Box W329, 
Omaha, Neb. 
































__ STATIONERY 

FARM or company name on letterheads 

and envelopes; also sales literature, ete, 
Samples free. The Perfection Form Co., 
Logan, Towa. 

TOBACCO POWDER 

STERLING Tobacco Powder gets’ the 

worms in the poultry, sheep. Ten Ibs., 
$1.50, postpaid. Mineral Products Co., 
2011 Virginia, Louisville, Ky. _ 
TRANSMISSIONS FOR FORDS 
INSTALL a_ Universal Service Standard 

three-speed transmission in your Ford 
at $39. Dealers wanted. Newcomer Sales 
Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 

TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITBHRS—Stock reducing sale; all 

makes. We want to reduce our stock 
one-half. Ask for ‘‘yellow tag” price list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Wallaces’” Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 



































MISCELLANEOUS 
FARROW Chix—America’s wonder lay- 
ers, from American Cert-O-Culd flocks, 
Reduced prices for delivery June 26 to 
July 7. Quality matings, White Leghorns, 
Brown Leghorns, $7-100, $13.50-200; Barred 
Rocks, S. C. Reds, Anconas, $8-100, $15.50- 
200; White Rocks, $9-100, $17.50-200; R. ¢ 
Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyan- 
dottes, Black Minorcas, $10-100, $19.50- 
200; heavy assorted, $7.50-100, $14.50-200; 
light assorted, $6.50-100, $12.50-200. Spe- 
cial matings above breeds, 2c chick high- 
er. Famous winter laying star matings, 
White Leghorns (the kind with which 
Mrs. Beer made $4 a hen profit), $11-100, 
$21.50-200. Prepaid, 100 per cent alive 
delivery. Hatched in the largest Smith 
incubator equipped chickeries in the 
world, Ten weeks, 16 weeks, 20 weeks old 
pullets and cockerels in above breeds. 
They are raised on our farm. Prices very 
reasonable, Write for quotations and 
shipping dates. D. T. Farrow Chickeries, 
Dept. 2A, Peoria, TL. 
CO-OPHRATIVE chicks cost less; co-op- 
eration does it. All flocks state ac- 
credited. Famous laying strains. Circular 
free. White, Brown, Buff Leghorns, 7 
cents; Barred and White Rocks, White 
Wyandottes, 8 cents; Rose Comb Reds, 
Buff Rocks, Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
Buff Orpingtons, Black Minorecas, 9 cents; 
White Orpingtons, 10 cents; White Lang- 
shans and White Minorcas, 11 cents; 
heavy assorted, 7 cents; light assorted, 6 
cents. Prompt live delivery guaranteed; 
prepaid. Co-operative Hatchery, Chilli- 
cothe, Mo. 
[OWA accredited chicks, June prices: 
White Leghorns, 100-$9; 500-$40; 1,000- 
$78; White, Barred Rocks, Reds, Orping- 
tons, Anconas, 100-$11; 300-$30. Thou- 
sands of satisfied customers testify fair 
treatment and heavy winter layers and 
payers. Official egg contest breeders in 
Leghorns, Barred and White Rocks our 
specialty. Unusual accredited chicks, 100 
per cent live strong chicks guaranteed. 
Winmore Hatchery, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
REILING’S famous chicks; hatched by 
the world’s greatest system of incuba- 
tion; chicks hatching every day in the 
week, every hour in the day; 75,000 week- 
ly; real service; amazingly low prices; 
beautiful cataleg free. Reiling Hatch- 
eries, Dept. 100, Davenport, Iowa. 
REDUCED Prices—Standard chicks, , state 
accredited, 100—Leghorns, $8; Roc ks, 
Reds, Anconas, $10; Wyandottes, Orping- 
tons, $11; heavy assorted, $8.50; assorted, 
$6.50; 100 per cent alive; catalog. Stan- 
dard Keg Farms, Box 34, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri. 
PROF. 














RUCKER’S Red and Leghorn 

chicks pay. Waceens official egg con- 
tests. Leading in eggs at Texas, Iowa, 
Carolina, Illinois. Best in central west. 
Read our two weeks’ guarantee in free 


catalog. New low May and June prices. 

Prof. BE. H. Rucker, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

REDUCHD prices on baby ehic ks. Le f= 
horns, 100-$8, 500-$37; tarred toecks, 


R. [. Reds, 100-$9.40; Orpingtons, ‘al aun 
dottes, 100-$10.40; assorted, 100-$6.25. Cat- 
alog free. Mathis Poultry Farm, * oie 
Kansas. Be kena oan 
BELL Chix are better. As low a: 3 $6.40. 

Catalog free. Gilbert L. Bell, Donne ll- 
son, Iowa; Box 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


DO NOT hesitate to plant a field of 
Grimm alfalfa in) midsummer? Bears 
three or four crops in a season, Leafier, 
higher in feeding value. Pure, pedigreed 
seed—guaranteed genuine Grimm. All 
seed searified. 40 cents lb., less in club 
lots. A. B. Lyman, Grimm Alfalfa Intro- 
ducer, Excelsior, Minn. 
SOYBEAN hay mixture, $2.60 bu. Man- 
chus, A. .. Midwest, Ebony, Wilson, 
Virginia. Write for prices and samples. 
Funk Bros., Bloomington, Ill. 








ALFALFA seed, 95 per cent pure, $6.50 
per bu.; seariifed sweet clover, 95 per 

cent pure, $5.50; bags free. Geo. Bowman, 

Concordia, Kan. 

ALFALFA seed, brightest quality, hardy, 
Idaho grown. Write for samples and 

prices. De Kalb County Agricultural As- 

sociation, De Kalb, TIl. 











DRIED MILK INSTEAD OF NURSE 
cows 

A recent test cgnducted on Briarcliff 
Farms, in New York state, where a large 
number of Angus cattle are fitted for the 
show circuit, gave greater gains with dry 
skim-milk in grain than when nurse cows 
were used. The calves in the test, which 
lasted three months, were four months old 
at the beginning of the test. Those re- 
ceiving dry skim-milk in the grain ration 
made a gain of 22 pounds more than those 
using nurse cows. 








RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











Well, radio fans, how do you like the 
new conditions? I hope you like them 
better than I do. 

So far I have not found anything that 
could be called a real improvement. For 
months we have been waiting for the 
chaos -that was supposed to exist to be 
cleared up. We were to have great 
changes—we certainly have had them. 
Whether the changes have done any good 
is another matter. 

It seems that it was necessary to put 
several Iowa stations down into places 
where they could not be heard. This was 
of course the first step. You see, those 
broadcasters had been naughty boys. 
They had been wave jumpers and must be 
punished. But probably it never occurred 
to the authorities that by punishing the 
wicked wave jumpers they were also pun- 
ishing hundreds of thousands of innocent 
listeners by depriving those listeners of 
the right to listen to the stations they 
preferred, 

Meanwhile, we are told to be patient 
and everything will work out splendidly. 
As a matter of fact, here in Des Moines 
we can not get WOC as well as we could 
or as well as we want to. We can not 
get either of the Shenandoah stations— 
except very faintly and thru a lot of in- 
terference, 

When WOT is on, the Shenandoah sta- 
tions might as well go off the air, and 
when WOT is not on WHO comes in with 
a harmony that almost kills KMA and 
KFNF. 

Those two stations call themselves 
farmers’ stations. They appeal directly 
to the agricultural population of Iowa and 
neighboring states. Are they really rep- 
resentative farm stations or not? If they 
are, surely the listening farmers and their 
families could take united action and so 
present the case to the commission that 
things would be altered. 

It appears that we have jumped from 
the frying-pan into the fire. I know I 
can not get the radio IT used to get, and 
I feel that I have a real grievance. My 
investment entitles me to the radio I 
want, and the radio I could get every day 
and night before we were told that radie 
had to be saved. It has so far not been 
saved, Certain stations have been saved, 
but saved at the expense of other sta- 
tions, 

Tonight T have been twisting and twirl- 
ing the dials in a vain endeavor to sort 
out a few stations. The result has been 
thoroly unsatisfactory. I never heard such 
weird and wonderful noises as I have had 
to put up with since Wednesday, June 15. 
Tf I were asked to write a column about 
the concerts I had heard this week, TI could 
write a lot about what T heard before 
June 15, but what IT have heard since 
that date would require very few words. 

This is being written at 11 p. m., Fri- 
day, June 17. WSOF is on the air, com- 
ing in at exactly the same points on the 
disk as KF NF and KMA, but with twice 
the volume of both those stations put to- 
gether. Of course the air is clearer now, 
not so many stations. But there is some- 
thing wrong somewhere. Those two Shen- 
andoah stations used to come in with 
power enough to rattle the windows. Now 
all IT can get out of them is a wheezy 
noise, 

Ifuw many of the farmers really want 
those stations? In the last two days my 
telephone has been busier than ever be- 
fore, Complaints, nothing but complaints. 
Some complain because they can not get 
Woc. Others because they can not get 
Weco; and many more complain because 
they have lost Shenandoah. I belong to 
the latter class of complainants. 

I always liked KMA. TIT never thought 
very highly of Henry Field’s programs, 
but I like to hear Henry talk and JI hate 
to be told by any authority that I must 
not listen to him any more, 

It looks as tho radio was in a bad way 
just now. I have been traveling for a 
day or two, and wherever I went I found 
the same complaints—more confusion 
than ever. It appears to me that an in- 
justice has been done to Iowa stations, 
and even if the situation does clear up 
when stations settle down and broadcast 
more exactly on their allotted waves, the 
fact remains that two of the most im- 
portant stations in the middle-west have 
been so regulated as to lose their effi- 
ciency. If that is the wish of the listen- 
ing public, again [I say all well and good, 
It is not my wish. [ like those two sta- 
tions, and will take great pleasure in tell- 
ing the world so. 

WOW, Omaha, has not suffered in the 
new deal. It is still the same high class, 
efficient station. WHO has improved un- 
der the new conditions. KICK, of Atlan- 
tic has no kick coming (except the pun). 
WOC will probably be very much better 
in a week or so. Muscatine, KTNT, 
seems to be satisfied. Go thru the whole 
list and you will come to the conclusion T 
have arrived at—the Shenandoah stations 
are the goats. 

‘Radiophan signs off with the hope that 
next week will show improvement. 

RADIOPHAN. 
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IOWA 


Northeastern—Chickasaw County, June 
10—Some corn yet to plant; early planted 
corn not a very good stand; some has 
been replanted. More millet and buck- 
wheat will be sown than usual this year. 
Red clover is in blossom and looks fine. 
Oats look good on the dry ground, but 
on the wet places are short and thin, 
Corn getting higher and hogs cheaper ev- 
ery day.—C. L. 

Central—Johnson County, June 10—Ev- 
erybody is planting corn this wéek, and 
if good weather keeps up! corn planting 
will be over before many days. A few 
farmers are plowing corn the first time 
over. Whéat and rye are heading and a 
good crop is expected if we have favor- 
able weather. Timothy has started to 
head out, and it looks as if hay making 
will come earlier this year than usual. 
I have not heard of any hog cholera cases 
in this county since last fall and winter. 
—Russel F. Eden. 

Central—Webster County, June 16—On 
account of the continued cold weather, 
corn is yet small, but most fields are 
plowed twice; not much replanting done, 
but quite a little was planted the first of 
this month. Most oat fields are Jooking 
good. Blue grass and sweet clover and 
alfalfa are being put up for hay. Pas- 
tures and livestock are doing finely. Corn 
80 cents, oats 42 cents, cream 40 cents, 
eggs 15 cents. No general rains since the 
8th of this month.—Oscar Peterson. 

Central—Grundy County, June 17—No 
rain for almost ten days, and corn plant- 
ing is a thing of the past. Some plowing 
corn the second time. Stand is pretty 
good on high ground; low ground and 
side hills thin. Weather rather warm 
thru the day, but nights very cool. Oats 
have a good color and so has fall wheat, 
which is heading out, but barley looks 
yellow, as if it had suffered either from 
excessive moisture or from hard packed 
ground. Potatoes are coming well, but 
bugs have made their appearance. Pas- 
tures were never better, but meadows not 
up to expectations. Fruit crop only fair 
and gardens good. Not as many cattle on 
feed as usual, but lots of hogs yet. Pigs 
doing fairly well; no disease to speak of. 
Horses stand work well; no colts yet. 
Lots of poultry raised; some being culled 
and going to market.—Gus Treimer. 

Northwestern—O’Brien County, June 17 
—A drizzly rain set in late in the after- 
noon of the 16th, and held on till late 
this morning. While crops in general 
look good, everything is late and will re- 
quire lots of heat and a late fall to ma- 
ture corn, which is just coming up. Lots 
of corn not plowed the first time, and 
some has been crossed but is very small, 
Stand on the average seems to be good, 
with once in a while a poor stand. Alfalfa 
generally good and some put up, but rain 
comes too often for good quality. Lots 
of corn has moved of late since the raise 
in price. Have heard of very little sick- 
ness in livestock, altho heavy losses have 
occurred in little chicks. Butterfat 42 
cents, eggs 15-19 cents.—Simon Tjossem. 

Western—Ida County, June 17—Oats are 
looking good, with ‘the exception of some 
pieces on high clay ground, which are 
small and off on color. Winter wheat 
has commenced to head. Medium clover in 
blossom. In the latter two our acreage is 
below normal. The stand of corn is very 
uneven; lots of fields show the effects of 
worms; others have been badly washed; 
most fields have been cultivated once 
some have been gone thru _ twice. In 
growth we are nearly two weeks late. 
John Preston. 

Northeastern—Howard County, June 17 
—Our last heavy rain was on June 9. Corn 
plowing is in full swing. The corn looks 
well for the kind of weather we have 
had. The farmers’ creamery paid 48 cents 
for butterfat on June 15. <A few spring 
colts have arrived. New seeding is look- 
ing good. We have lots of rain this 
spring, but not any too much for land 
that drains well.—H. E. Wells. 

Eastern—Delaware County, June 10— 
The weather has settled down and good 
progress has been made the last week at 
planting corn; but many are still prepar- 
ing the ground and planting. Oats are 
looking better except on the wet places, 
but the ground is hard, which means 
short straw. The hay meadows are short 
yet, but should grow now when warmer 
weather comes. Strawberries are begin- 
ning to ripen, but will be a short crop this 
spring.—C. D. H. 

Southeastern—Washington County, June 
18—For the past week the morning tem- 
perature has been 52 to 60, evening tem- 
perature 64 to 72. Corn plowing in prog- 
ress. Condition of soil variable. Oats are 
coming on well. Clover in bloom. A good 
prospect for a hay crop. Spring pigs in 
this neighborhood are doing well. The 
health of the community is good. People 
are well and busy. Poultry yards are 
yielding well, with prices ranging from 
70 to 19 cents for eggs.—J. J. McConnell. 

Northwestern—Pocahontas County, June 
17—Weather cool and rainy. Corn plant- 
ing that lasted thru a six weeks period, 
is finished. Early planted corn a fair 





stand, except lowland, where water stood 
for some length of time had to be re- 
planted, Corn cultivation in progress. 
Corn very small and backward. Oats are 
making fairly good growth. Pastures best 
ever. Good prospects for a hay crop, Con- 
siderable amount of livestock is being 
shipped out.—F. Blondil. 

June 18 
—Cool nights continue. Still some corn 
to be planted, while a few are crossing 
it. Corn fully two weeks late. Small 
grain not doing very well. Pastures are 
doing very well. Clover will soon be 
ready to cut. Much sickness among young 
pigs reported—white scours and necro 
trouble. Strawberries at their best. Cher- 
ries ripening. Apples are falling quite a 
little. Eggs 16 cents, cream 37 cents, hens 
16 cents, springs 21 cents.—John L. 
Herman, 

Southern—Ringgold County, June 17— 
Weather good. Nice showers. Oats and 
grass doing well. Corn came finely, but 
a long-legged kind of cut-worm ruined it, 
so about two-thirds of the corn had to be 
replanted, and most of the other is only 
about two-thirds or three-fourths of a 
stand, and is all plowed over. The real 
late planting of corn seems to be O. K. 
Corn in good demand and selling at 85 
cents—50 cents to farmers.—Monroe 
Newton. 

Eastern—Delaware County, June 17— 
Most of the corn is up now and every- 
body is busy with the corn plow. About 
60 per cent of the corn has been culti- 
vated once, and a small portion of it 
twice. Corn looks pretty good, only it is 
about two weeks behind. Potatoes are 
very slow and uneven about coming up. 
Timothy is beginning to head and alfalfa 
is showing the first blossoms. Eggs are 
18 cents, seconds 12 cents, hogs $6.50 to 
$8, young chickens only 17 to 20 cents. 
Potatoes are selling at the stores in town 
for $3.50 per bushel.—C. D. H. 

Southeastern—Louisa County, June 17— 
Corn planting is practically completed. 
There is some plowing and planting yet 
to do. The bulk of the corn was planted 
in June; only about three days of plant- 
ing done in May. Considerable replanting 
has been done. Conditions in general are 
about the worst ever for corn. Cultiva- 
tion has begun. Earlier planted fields 
are being plowed the second time. Corn 
is growing slowly and looking somewhat 
sickly. Only a day now and then which is 
anything like corn weather. The weather 
has been more favorable last week and 
so far this week for field work. Many 
planting potatoes this week. Clover in 
bloom, and wheat heading. Oats looking 
better. Small fruit and berries especially 
look promising. Some trouble among early 
spring pigs reported. Lots of young 
chicks hatched. Prices of eggs and hogs 
lower, cream holding up.—C. L. Duncan. 

Southern—Union County, June 17—The 
middle of June, and no summer yet. The 
corn is all planted, but it is making very 
little growth and has a poor color; too 
much cool, damp weather for best results, 
We have not had a real warm night yet. 
About half the corn is plowed over. All 
small grain is coming along nicely ex- 
cept a small amount on very thin ground, 
Winter wheat and early oats are heading 
out. The wheat is rusting slightly. Blue 
grass pastures were never better. Cher- 
ries are ripening, but the crop will fall 
short of last year’s, while strawberies 
are ahead of last year’s crop.—Vernon 
Rayl. 

Southern—Davis County, June 17—This 
week has been cool and wet. 3ut little 
farming done this week. Wire and web 
worms working on corn on flat ground. 
Corn growing slowly. Pastures as a rule 
are good. Meadows good for the most 
part. Oats fair. Potatoes and gardens 
looking very well. Livestock mostly in 
good shape. <A good acreage of soybeans 
planted.—W. H. Kline. 








ILLINOIS 


Southeastern—Wabash County, June 17 
—<And still it rains! Many farmers have 
no corn planted; others only a few acres, 
The oldest inhabitant does not remember 
an equal. Harvest is here, with a poor 
prospect.—Stuart Keneipp. 

Western—Fulton County, June 18—We 
have had ten days of nice weather. The 
corn on the uplands all planted. Some of 
it plowed. Thousands of acres on the bot- 
toms will never be put in anything this 
year. Clover looks good. Timothy short. 
‘Potatoes not up to average. Some alfalfa 
being put up. Eggs 16 cents, cream 39 
cents, hogs 9 cents, grass cattle from 6 
to 7 cents.—J. EF. Corey. 

Western—McDonough County, June 18— 
Last week was a good week for work; got 
in full time, and half time this week; to- 
day is fine. Some corn planted this week. 
A few pieces will have to go idle. Corn 
that is up looks pretty fair, but is away 
behind. Looks as if there won’t be much 
of a crop at best. Clover ready to cut, 
and good. Wheat and oats very rusty. 
[Fruit crop slim. Many shipping out hogs. 
W. M. Dailey. 

Central—Shelby County, June 17—A lot 
of work done last week, but has been on 





the drag this week. Heavy showers over 
week end and again Monday. Take most 
of the week with good weather to get all 
planting done. Poor hay weather. Early 
oats heading. Some oats look fair. A lot 
of ponds will never be planted. Livestock 
seems healthy, but is going down in price. 
Grain going up.—S. M. Harper, 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, June 13 
—Wheat and oats are looking fine; some 
few pieces of late oats were listed, Early 
planted corn mostly escaped the cut- 
worms, but a good many hundred acres of 
later planted corn had to be replanted in 
this county, mostly on stubblefields. They 
took whole fields nearly clean; some had 
to replant the second time. Alfalfa was 
a very light first crop, due to cold, late 
spring and a very dry month of May. Po- 
tatoes and gardens are doing well. Early 
sown alfalfa and sweet clover looks well. 
Quite an acreage of sweet clover hay put 
up here this year.—Charles M. Turner. 





N. A. LIND’S SHORTHORN SALE 


The N. A. Lind Shorthorn sale was well 
attended, and, considering the condition 
of the cattle, it was a very successful 
sale. The total average, including calves, 
was $110, with an average of $124 for 
those above yearlings. Blair Bros., of 
Dayton, lowa, purchased the Victoria cow 
at $310, while Arthur Gifford, of Castana, 
Iowa, took the top bunch of open heifers 
at $110 apiece; they were a good buy. F. 
FE. Anderson, of Cherokee, Iowa, hought 
the top bred heifers at $132 apiece; they 
were a pretty bunch and certainly can 
not help but make him money. Swanson 
& Son, of Estherville, Iowa, took some 
bargains, especially in the good cow, Lav- 
ender 8th, one of the best that we have 
seen go thru a sale ring. They purchased 
thirteen head. Below is a list of buyers: 
2—Bull, Geo. Brown, Paullina, Ia..$175.00 
3a—Bull, Geo. Klein, Pilot Mound, 

WE orb cnckcawn eceaens cae 
8—Swanson 
4—Swanson 
5—Swanson 
7J—Swanson 
§9—Swanson 
11—Swanson 
26—Swanson 





RRO RR Re RO RE RR Ree 


27—Swanson 
32—Swanson 
35—Swanson 
36—Swanson 
37—Swanson BOM cccccecccevcecse 120.00 
40—Swanson WE cindannsess eens 120.00 


6—Gamble Bros., Nevada, Iowa... 155.0€ 
8—F. E. Anderson, Cherokee, Iowa 180.00 


10—R. FE. Peir & Son, Sac City, Ia. 150.00 
12—Blair Bros., Dayton, Towa ...... 310.00 
13—John Fisher, Audubon,-Iowa.... 135.00 
Se TR IED bck concduscestes veces 110.00 
SD POE cecdncssnenscecnuets 102.50 
38—F. E. Anderson, Cherokee, Iowa 132,00 
T=, Ti AMGEN ececcccsccccccss 132.00 
41—F., BD. Anderaon ...ccccccccccces 132.00 
43-—F. TE AWGOTOOD occccccccccccces 132.00 
483—F. FE. Anderson. ..........---00% 132.00 
44-—F, TE. ANGOPGOM occcccccccecicce 132.00 
45—F’. BE. Anderson ...ccccccceees *.. 132.00 
16—Arthur Giffofd, Castana, Iowa 110.00 
I7—Arthwr GHIOTE .ccccccccccccece 110.00 
1S—Arthur GUTOPE ..nccccccccccces 110.00 
3S--AFINGP GISIOTE 2 cccvicaccccceces 110.00 
Se— AVE GTTON  ccccwccccccscee 110.00 
Sear APUNE GTN cc ccccctccccsces 110.00 
Zi— AFIRUP GINO ciicccscccccccce 69.00 
SE— API GINOTE cecccccccsiccees 69.00 
S4——- Arthur GHTOTE 2... ccccccccccece 69.00 
De Peer cee 69.00 
22—C. B. Christenson, Gowrie, lowa 92.00 
, aR errr 92.00 
31—C.. B. Christenson .........cceee 92.00 
33—C. B. Christenson ....ccccccssec 92.00 
34—C. B. CRristOngom ...cccescvcsecce 92.00 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 

On a visit to the herd of Lloyd F. Jones, 
of Winterset, lowa, we found a very good 
bunch of Bates bred Milking Shorthorns. 
Mr. Jones is a lover of good stock, and 
not only does he specialize in good cattle, 
but maintains a herd of Spotted Poland 
Chinas and a flock of Hampshire sheep. 
Lloyd has for sale at the present time 
two Bates bred open heifers that are just 
two years old and open. He also has a 
three months old roan bull calf, also 
Bates bred, that he will price. Lloyd had 
a few Shorthorns that he is disposing of 
that he may better concentrate on the 
milking strain. There is a roan yearling 
bull priced cheaply that will make an 
exceptionally good farmer bull, and a 
heifer calf also one year old. Write Lloyd 
your wants.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 








YORKSHIRES. 


YORKSHIRES 


From a nationally known herd—carry both quality 
and prestige. Fall pigs for sale, either sex, and a 
few summer boars. 
B. F. Davidson, 


TANWORTSHS 
Pig Club pigs—a few sows for summer 
Tamworth farrow. Still one good boar to sell. 
3.3.Neowlin, )¢ mi.W. Johnston) Grimes, Ia. 
HORSES 

















Qeveess strictly chotce young 
registered ba nee Mares 
to exchange for Black registered 
Percheron Btallions, coming two or 
—. year olds; want choice 


Fred Chandler, Rt. 7, Chariton, lowa 
FOR SALE 


One Pescheven Stallion, twe years old, by Maple 
Grove Eclips: 

Highb- dane Shropshire, Oxford, Hampshire, South- 
—_ = Ramboutllet ewes and rams in show 
condition 


Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
Ames, lowa 











AUCTION EERS 


GUY L. PETTITT, AUCTIONEER 
I sell year after year for some of the best breeders. 
Write for dates. Bloomfield, Iowa. 











BOLSTEIRNS. 


HOLSTEINS 
,-more Calves! 


The ability to 
produce large healthy calves 
each year is an established Hol- 





cer tena Holstein calves 

easily raised and surpluses may 

“ we vealed at early ages. 
Write A te ve 


HOLSTEINCHFRIESIAN 


Association 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 








REGISTERED HOLSTEIN GATTLE SALE 


JULY 9, 1927, 10:00 A, M. 
AITHIN, MINNESOTA 
19 Registered Cows and Rulls. 
43 Grade Cows and Heifers. 
Cow Testing Association Records, and 
Good Breeding and Ty pe. 
Transportation to and from farm (2 mi.) furnished. 


Write for Catalog. 
W. J. GLEASON, AITKIN, MINN, 


An offering of very 
Morningside Holsteins 4) tne of very 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac Wayne, son of the 34.87 Ib. 
Pietje Maplecrest Pontiac, and from dams that aver- 
age from 60 to 70 ibs. of milk per day. Prices 
reasonable, Herd federal accredited. Address 
Kad. Kensink, (SiouxCo.) Mospers, lowa 


4 








SHORTHRORNS. 


SHORTHORN BULLS 
from the Mondamin Herd 


We offer several roans of pti | individualit 
and of best Scotch breeding. Also one white bull of 
the Kilblean Beauty family. He ts an exceptionally 
low set beefy bull. These bulis = in splendid con- 
dition and have recently passed the tuberculin test. 
Farm located on. paved highway, U. 8. 75, 11 miles 


from Sioux City 
HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


Milking Shorthorns 


For Sale—two Bates bred 2-year-old heifers, open 
or will breed to my herd bull for you; one3 mo. 
old roan bull calf, Bates bred. Write or visit the herd. 
Lioyda F. Jones, Winterset, lowa 


POLLED SHORTHORNS 


POLLED SCOTCH SHORTHORNS 


Young bulls offered. One, Premier Dale 24, 
very Outstanding. No herd too good for bim. Lord 
Barmpton, anda roan by Reformer, are of special 
value, Herd Accredited. Farm adjoins town. 
H.L. Kyon & Sons, Laurens, lowa 


Two very choice roan bulls, 16 to 20 months old, of 
best Bcoteh breeding, suitebie to head pure-blood 
herds. Alsoanumber of good rugged bulls for the 
farmer trade. 

S. B. Hudson 4 Son, Kt. 6. Knoxville, Ia. 


DUBOCGC JERSEYS. 


Duroc Fall Boar Pig 


Some outstanding pigs by WILDFIRE 1. gs Drize 
Des Moines winner. Sire and grandsire of champions. 
68 of his sons are heading purebred herds. Full par- 
ticulars on application to 
B. A. Samucisen & Gon (Sac Co.) Kiron, Ja. 


Junior Yearling and Fall Sows 


bred to Great Colone! and The Snapper for September 
farrow. A few fall show boars left. Write or visit 
our herd, 

McKee Bros, 





























Creston, lowa 


WATCH THE INDEX 


He sired Lucky Strike, the greatest jr. yearling 
in America. Will accept a few choice sows 
to breed for fall litters. Raise a Duroc 
show litter yourself. 
Arlie Anderson, 





Bloomfield, lowa 
POLAND-.GCHINAS 


Big Type Poland Chinas 


Spring pigs ready to ship the next two 
months, single or paire—no kin. Noted 
bloodlines. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

A. W. Hasse, De Soto, Neo. 


Hancherdale Polands 


A few fine fall boars, from prolific strain. Also some 
choice fall and yearling sows, bred for fall pigs. 
Spring pigs either sex for sale. 

mm. P. Bancher, Rolfe, lowa. 


20 Poland China Fall Sows 


for September !farrow, sired by Prince of Wales, a 
son of The Robber, and bred to The Reaper, and a 
Prince of Wales boar. Write or visit our herd. 

D. 3. BURNS, STUART, IOWA 


SPOTTED POLAND.CHMINAS. 




















If you want the best in Spotted Poland China 


BOARS AND GILTS 


dropalineto the ‘Paramount Hord” and get 
the prices on outstanding Individuals, sired by Para- 
mount Liberator, a son of Liberator Giant. 

wh. 0. JOTZ, B.4 Creston, iowa 


Spotted Armistice 


Fall Boars For Nale 
Also « few gilts to farrow late. 
Cholera immuned - et right. 
T. MM. RAYDER, 3 MESTON, IOWA 


BANPSHIRES 


When in need of 
HAMPSHIRE BREEDING STOCK 


Write us your needs. Visitors 
always welcome. 
BiG FOUR FARMS. Brooklyn, lewa 


Hampshires (rire ip joke sas 
oe wey Also By aie and fall 














A. Prentice, Sac City, lowa. 
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Mobiloil flies with Lindbergh 


3700-mile flight gives lubrication 
its greatest test in history 





Capt. Lindbergh 
has cabled us as follows: 


“Vacuum Oil Company 
New York 


In my flight from New York to Paris 
my engine was lubricated with Gargoyle 
Mobiloil “B” and I am happy to say that 
it gave me every satisfaction. My engine 
functioned perfectly. 


Charles A. Lindbergh” 











EVER before have the skill and daring 

of a single man gripped the world as 

did Captain Charles Lindbergh in his flight 
from New York to Paris. 


In 33% hours he flew 3700 miles—alone 
in a single-motored plane — through fair 
weather, storm and sleet—straight to his 
goal and to fame. 


Success! 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘B’’ lubricated the 
engine of Captain Lindbergh's plane, ‘‘The 
Spirit of St. Louis."” And what a test of 
lubrication! That single engine must func- 


tion perfectly. The slightest mishap meant 
instant danger, perhaps the end of the flight 
in the waters of the Atlantic. 


The engine did function perfectly. The 
flight was a success. 


Thus another great adventure is written 
into the vivid history of American aviation 
in which Gargoyle Mobiloil has played its 
part. 


When Commander Byrd flew to the North 
Pole—he used Mobiloil “B.” 


When the U. S. Army fliers flew around the 
World in 1924—they used Mobiloil “B.” 


When Lieutenant Maughan flew across the 
United States “from dawn-to-dusk”—he 
used Mobiloil “B.” 


When Capt. Lindbergh flew from San Diego 
to New York—he used Mobiloil “B.” 


And now when Capt. Lindbergh flies from 
New York to Paris he uses Mobiloil “B.” 


In a press interview shortly after his arrival 
in Paris, Lindbergh said, ‘‘We had the worst 
possible weather for over 1000 miles over the 
open sea. I cannot say too much for the way 
the ship and the motor stood up under all 
this punishment.” 


Science wins! 


The Gargoyle Mobiloil Engineers are con- 
stantly and directly associated with aero- 
nautic developments just as they have been 
with automobile developments from the be- 
ginning. Their Chart of Automobile Recom- 
mendations is approved by 609 manufactur- 
ets of automobiles, farm tractors, motor 
trucks and other automotive equipment. 


The Mobiloil ‘‘B”’ used by Lindbergh was 
not a special oil. It was the same Mobiloil 
**B”’ which is used today by thousands of 
farmers in their tractors and trucks. It was 
the same Mobiloil ‘‘B’’ which, with the 
other grades of Mobiloil, is for sale by good 
dealers everywhere. 


Put this scientific margin of safety into the 
lubrication of your own motor. You will 
find Mobiloil the most economical as well as 
the safest oil to use. 


PREG 
Mobiloil 


«Make the chart your guide 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


MAIN BRANCHES: 


New York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Dallas 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


Debio 
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